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An imminent issue in the face of the cultural evolution of the 
new South is the problem of literature in a democracy. In facing 
this issue, if one appeal for guidance to the life of the past, it is in 
recognition of the principle that we must “read the lesson of the 
past in order to teach the present how to shape the future.” The 
economic life is the fundamental condition of all life. ‘To eco- 
nomic causes”, says Seligman, ‘‘must be traced, in last instance, 
those transformations in the structure of society, which them- 
selves condition the relation of social classes and the manifesta- 
tions of social life.’”” Only in the life of the sovereign people, as 
reflected in our history, are to be found the creative seeds from 
which the flower of a great literature may spring. It is that 
power, originally lodged in the people, and once more asserted by 
them in the tremendous political upheaval of this hour, to which 


we confidently look for the rediscovery of economic liberty, of 


equality of opportunity, and of spiritual freedom in the nation, 
under the guidance of such great Southerners,—Southerners by 
birth or by inheritance—as Woodrow Wilson, Oscar Underwood, 
and Thomas Marshall. It is to that same power of a risen peo- 
ple, awakened in the intellectual as in the political realm, that we 
must look for the realization of a new age of literary culture. 
“Art”, says Tolstoy, “knows the true ideal of our times, and 
tends towards it.” If we may but discover this “true ideal of our 
times”, then may we look hopefully for the art which tends 
towards it—“‘art t:ansmitting the simplest feelings of common 
life, but such as are accessible to all men in the whole world—the 
art of common life—the art of a people—universal art.” The lit- 
erature of the future is the art truly autochthonous—literary 
products which seem as if self-risen from some miraculous soil, 
nourished by the mind and the soul. Today the whole world is 
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one vast democracy—the democracy of the spirit. It is from the 
struggle of the great duty of charity and justice against our ego- 
ism and ignorance, says Maeterlinck, that the supreme literature 
of this new century shall spring. 

In the intellectual andcultural history of the South, we arecon- 
fronted with four distinctive periods, each leaving its ineffaceable 
impress upon the life of the nation. The first of these eras of 
Southern cultural development is the era of the courtly country 
gentleman, profound student of politics and history, leisurely 
reader of the classics and the humanities. In this era, the South 
was far more than the co-partner of the North in shaping the 
early history of the Union. In a memorable speech in the United 
States Senate, Charles Sumner frankly stated that for sixty years 
the South governed the country through its able men in Congress 
and the Presidency. In constructive statesmanship, continental 
thinking, and inspiriting nationalism, this era of Southern dom- 
inance in national affairs is without a parallel or a comparable 
equal in our national annals. The writings of the elder Southern 
statesmen, beyond all doubt, were an invaluable contribution to 
the literature of America. The state papers of these men, of vast 
intellectual scope and imaginative reach, breathing lofty ideals, 
yet stiffened by the hardy practicality of the founders of the Re- 
public, stand as yet unrivalled in the nation’s intellectual history. 
They owe their chief eminence less to originality of thought than 
to adequate interpretation of the needs of a new nation, and their 
universality of application to the problems of a democratic civil- 
ization. 

Co-incident with, and consequent to, this magnificent first cycle 
in our intellectual evolution, came the second era, stretching 
approximately from 1830 to 1861. There is no era in American 
history, in relation to the state of culture and the feeling of class- 
consciousness in the South, which has been so crassly misunder- 
stood. One cannot wholly blame the romantic novelists for 
throwing into high focus, if false perspective, the aristocratic and 
oligarchic features of Southern life—the romantic survival upon 
American soil of a species of belated feudalism. These were the 
beautiful and picturesque phases of Southern life, ready-made to 
the hand of the fictive artist; and it is no wonder that people still 
think of the War between the States as simply a struggle of Puri- 
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tan and Cavalier, a clash of the ideals of the Lees of Virginia with 
the ideals of the Adamses of Massachusetts. 

There is falsehood in this alluring, but distorted picture. Re- 
cent economic investigations tend conclusively to demonstrate 
that life in the rural South in ante-bellum days was democratic; 
and that the political leaders owed their selection, not to a 
landed aristocracy, but to the great masses of the people. There 
is need for clearer thinking and a truer perspective upon this so- 
ciological phase of the South’s development. Such a State as 
North Carolina, which gave two men to the Presidency prior to 
1860, one born in a log cabin, the other in a simple country 
house, and at the close of the War between the States, a third 
born in an attic, cannot with any semblance of reason preen itself 
upon the grasping leadership of a landed aristocracy. The aris- 
tocracy of leadership in the South was an aristocracy, not of 
birth, but of merit; not of blood, but of sheer, efficient achieve- 
ment. The truly typical home of theSouth was not a Monticello 
or an Arlington, but a simple four-room house, the home of a 
homogeneous and pure-blooded people, breeding the democratic 
ideals of a Macon and a Vance. 

The leaders came from all classes of the people, high and low, 
rich and poor alike. But the vital deficiency in the situation, it 
must be clearly indicated, was that, whilst all classes furnished 
leaders, the aristocratic, semi-oligarchic class, of lordly leisure 
and patriarchal dignity, revelled in a monopoly of culture—the 
great middle class, the structural and preponderant element of 
the population, remaining submerged in a twilight of sectional- 
ism, provincialism, and obscured vision. 

History confirms the familiar theory that epoch-making move- 
ments in industrial prosperity are contemporaneous with a 
quickening of the national life and a vitalization of the intellec- 
tual resources. We should expect, then, in the ante-bellum South 
an era of fertility in inventiveness, of power in imaginative crea- 
tiveness, during the great industrial era subsequent to 1830. 
New England responded nobly to the economic quickening of the 
national life with the classic and permanent monuments of Amer- 
ican literature, the works of Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Holmes. What explanation do wefind for 
the comparative dearth of literary productivity in the South dur- 
ing the same period? 
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In the South, local exigency of supreme significance effectually 
diverted the genius of the people from the library to the rostrum, 
from the study to the furum. Within the body politic was en- 
cysted, like extraneous metal in irritated flesh, the vexing prob- 
lem of the negro and his destiny. The need of the hour, the sub- 
conscious pressure for a vindication of her position on constitu- 
tional grounds, summoned the South’s great orators and supreme 
debaters. In this era of secret introspection yet passionate pub- 
lic defence, literature was thrust into the background by the 
clamorous deminance of orator and statesman. The spoken 
word came to exercise a relentless tyranny over the written 
word—a relentless tyranny which perseveres in the South to this 
very day. The superhuman efforts to safeguard the rights of the 
mass and the interests of a class left little time for the intensive 
study so indispensable for the production and publication of a 
body of great literature. 

The error of historians in affirming that literary culture found 
no lodgment in the ante-bellum South is one of the grave errors 
which only the documentary facts will suffice effectually to com- 
bat. Powerful obstacles militated then—and in considerable 
measure militate today—against wide-spread préoccupation 
with literature and the obligations of creative scholarship. The 
people, an agricultural class, were widely scattered. There were 
no great cosmopolitan cities to serve as centers of literary activ- 
ity and forges of creative workmanship. IntheSouth there were 
no great publishing houses, which by their very existence furnish 
a perpetual incentive to productivity and publication. The polit- 
ical exigency of the hour, the ambition of the Southerner to main- 
tain that political eminence which he had already so effectually 
established, monopolized the supply of dynamic literary force. If 
the Southerner, conservative to the backbone, neglected the na- 
tive authors,—and it is feared that he neglected them sadly,—it 
was because of his absorption in the reading of the great classics 
of English and Continental literature. 

In his recently published history of the publishing firm of the 
Harpers, Mr. J. Henry Harper tells of the vast quantity of books, 
especially important publications of standard literary works, 
sold by that firm to Southern book-buyers in the ante-bellum 
period. ‘At this period”, he says, “the business of the House 
had become widely extended. The firm was engaged in the pub- 
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lication of many important works, as well as in the conduct of 
their two periodicals. The brothers had many intimate friends 
in the South, and a good deal of their business was with South- 
ern houses; for in the years preceding the Civil War, the South 
was agreat buyer of books.’* Another New York publisher 
acknowledges that his costliest invoices of European literature 
went to “the old mansions on the banks of the James and the 
Savannah and the bluffs of the Mississippi.” Ina current work 
detailing the history of the publishing firm of the Putnams, estab- 
lished by his father, Dr. George Haven Putnam tells of the great 
shipments of standard literary works to the South, notably to 
New Orleans, before the War between the States—greater then, 
comments he most significantly, than they have ever been since.+¢ 
“Nothing could be more remarkable”, says Joseph LeConte in his 
Autobiography, “than the wide reading, the deep reflection, the 
refined culture, and the originality of thought and observation 
characteristic of them (the Southern planters); and yet the idea 
of publication never entered their heads.” 

Following the War between the States, that tragic crisis when 
the South in the dimness of anguish beheld the loss of wealth, the 
abolition of property, the violation of the very sanctities of her 
civilization, this people sternly set themselves to the task of re- 
pairing those fallen fortunes and rebuilding that civilization upon 
broader and more universal outlines. From the side of cultural 
value, it suffices to disengage from the history of that titantic econ- 
omic struggle two clearly marked phases in the resurgence of the 
post-bellum South. 

Primarily, the South has devoted her utmost energies to the 
rebuilding of a civilization economically laid waste by the rav- 
ages of civil war. This she has triumphantly begun, and today 
the new South moves without restraint and with propulsive 
impetus along the path of ncrmal industrial and economic prog- 
ress. The primal and distinctive characteristic of this prosper- 
ity is its universal diffusion—the emergence of the average man 
from the pressure of economic necessity and the blight of arrested 
cultural development. The way has been cleared, economically, 
for the future rapprochement of culture and commercialism. 





* The House of Harper: Harper and Bros., N. Y., 1912. 

+ George Palmer Putnam. A Memoir: G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y., 1912. 

tIn his remarkable essay, Culture and Commercialism, which appeared in 
this magazine (April, 1908), Professor Edward Graham outlines a rational 
basis for the reconciliation of these two forces in the future evolution of 
our democracy. 
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Following, if not virtually coincident with, the economic resto- 
ration of the fallen South, the disestablishment of an individual- 
istic democracy and a pervasively agricultural industry by a 
communistic democracy and a fully diversified industrial life, 
has proceeded the tremendous educational crusade of our per- 
iod. The keynote of that splendid crusade may be found in the 
words of Pasteur, noblest exemplar of modern civilization: 
“Democracy is that order in the State which enables each indi- 
vidual to put forth his utmost effort.’”” The Southern people have 
accepted with an almost fatalistic optimism the doctrine of Soc- 
rates that knowledge will inevitably lead to right and useful ac- 
tion and conduct. Here was a vast mass of democratic people, 
destined for leadership, but educationally untrained to meet its 
obligations. Unhesitatingly, the South recognized the ‘‘ccommon 
man as the truest asset of a democracy,’ and resolved toeducate 
that precious common man to the tasks of leadership in all the 
avenues of an advancing civilization. The educational leaders of 
the South of today recognize in universal education the supreme 
forcein the moulding of nationalcharacter. Moreeven than this, it 
is the indispensable pre-requisite to the intellectual, literary, and 
cultural awakening of the future. 

“Great is the good fortune of a State,” says Aristotle, “in which 
the citizens have a moderate and sufficient prosperity.” Fortu- 
nate then is the present South, mediately poor in millionaires, 
but rarely rich in the diffusion of a “moderate and sufficient pros- 
perity.”’ It is matter for experience, Aristotle has elsewhere ob- 
served, that “happiness is more often found with those who are 
most highly cultivated in their mind and their character and have 
only a moderate share of external goods, than among those who 
possess external goods to a useless extent, but are deficient in 
the higher qualities.” If old Aristotle be rightin his lesson drawn 
from human experience, the South possesses in preéminent degree 
one of the indispensable pre-requisites to happiness—a moderate 
and sufficient prosperity. Does she still await the acquisition of 
that equally valuable asset, the highest intellectual culture? 

“Art,” says the great Spanish novelist, Palacio-Valdes, “is a 
necessary outcome of a certain degree of prosperity attained by 
countries when man, having overcome the obstacles which were 
opposed to his subsistence, recovered from his fatigue and enjoy- 
ed life quietly.” Wein the South have overcome the obstacles 
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opposed to material subsistence; we have established the régime 
of a rational democracy; have formulated and are striving to 
realize the millennial dream of universal education. We have 
passed strenuously into the iron age of economic prosperity, 
idealistically into the silver age of educational optimism. We 
stand today at the portals of the golden age of culture. In our 
time, we have seen the ideals of our civilization shift from symbol 
to symbol. The symbols of the first era were the bench, the bar, 
and themanor. The symbols of the ante-bellum era were theros- 
trum and theforum. The symbols of the recent era have been the 
furnace and the factory, the schoolhouse and theacademy. There 
is basis for the hope that the symbols of the era now imminent 





shall be the shrines of culture, of literature, and of art. 

Certain modern thinkers have advanced the doctrine that de- 
mocracy is not the ideal atmosphere for the development of art 
and the ripening of the fruits of culture. De Tocqueville expressed 
the opinion that the very structure of a democratic society is un- 
suited to meditation and inimical to it. In the words of Frederic 
Harrison, ‘‘vast numbers and the passion for equality tend to 
low averages in thought, in manners and in public opinion, which 
the zeal of the devoted minority tends gradually to raise to higher 
planes of thought and conduct.” These observations on democ- 
racy come to usfrom England and Europe, the centers of culture, 
of world civilization. But it should be pointed out, in defence of 
democracy, that these strictures apply almost exclusively to the 
pioneer phases of democracy. ‘Then the struggle and pressure 
for power and for gain, the unending tumult which accompanies 
the task of economic and political organization, and the practical 
interpretation of underlying formulas and principles, as well as 
the novelty of the conditions of life, all unite to compel the atten- 
tion outward, andto make reflection an impossible luxury.” The 
simple faith in the doctrine of human equality tends to foster the 
delusion that any man is fit for any task, and breeds acertaincon- 
tempt for special knowledge, refined culture, and expert literary 
skill. And yet the struggle for existence breeds in the race self- 
reliant resourcefulness, stimulates ingenuity, and inspires inven- 
tiveness. After a democratic state of society has established it- 
self, and traditions have become fixed, there seems no reason to 
believe, as Nicholas Murray Butler says, that “reflection and med- 
tation will not take and hold the commanding place among civi- 
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lized men.”” Wealth and commercial dominance quickly produce | 
ntellectual vigor and supremacy. f 
As one studies this democracy of ours in all the variegated vi- 
cissitudes of its evolution, one seems to distinguish in its welter of 
contradictions two supreme streams of tendency which give rich 
promise for a great literary and cultural awakening. 
First, contrary to the current conventionalism that the primal 
instinct of the American is love of money, I am convinced that 
our legacy from a century of pioneers is a passion for successful 
self-expression, for efficiency, and for creative conquest. Again, 
contrary to convention, I am convinced that the American race 
is not merely a race of getters and spenders, but the most imagin- 
ative of all races, on a grandiose and colossal scale. That imag- 
ination which inspired Sir Walter Raleigh to dispatch expedition 
after expedition to fabled Roanoke, symbolized the soaring imag- 
ination of the sturdy Elizabethans of the spacious days of Mar- 
lowe, Milton, Spenser, and Shakespeare. In two centuries and 
a half, the sons of these stalwart Englishmen have lost none 





of their ancient power to dream dreams, to see visions, and to 
give firm base to their castles in the air. 

It was creative imagination which spurred Richard Henderson, 
Daniel Boone, and George Rogers Clark across the Alleghanies 
in their arduous efforts to win the imperial domain of Kentucky 
and to secure the great Northwest to the American nation. It 
was prophetic imagination which inspired the men of Mecklen- 
burg to speak for liberty in May, 1775. It was martial imagi- 
nation which drove the South to fight for constitutional freedom 
in the supreme crisis of the Republic. It was cosmic imagination 
which inspired the American engineers in the epic construction of 
the Panama Canal. It was inventive imagination which in- 
spired Edison to incandescent world illumination, the Wright 
brothers to achieve the conquest of a new realm—the domain of 





the air. It was the pioneer imagination which sent Peary upon 
that frozen, trackless journey which ended in the Pole. Let but 
that same colossal and grandiose imagination be dedicated to 
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the service of literature, and we shall see upon the soil of our na- 
tive America the supreme imaginative artists of the world. 

The phenomenal and virtually unplumbed possibilities of Amer- 
ica as a new field for the newer art of the twentieth century lie as 
yet almost unrealized by our native artists. The greatest artist, 
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says a great modern artist, “is he who goes a step beyond the 
demand, and by supplying works of a higher beauty and a higher 
interest than have yet been perceived, succeeds, after a brief strug- 
gle with their strangeness, in adding this fresh extension of sense 
to the heritage of the race.”” Such artists we await and expect— 
to discover in the wealth of America’s natural and wild splendor 
that “higher beauty and higher interest” for the great art work 
of ourfuture. In one of the most remarkable passages in contem- 
porary American literature, Perey MacKaye has projected his 
“vision splendid” of the future for art in the “New Eldorado”: 

“In America, therefore, where our Cyclopean industries of iron and 
gold and brass and blazing ores sit on our Appalachians and our 
Rockies and, like so many Polyphemi, gaze down with fiery eyes upon 
their smoking hearth-stones—ten thousand cities with their consumed 
humanity; in America, where again the silent forests range, solitude 
after solitude, millions of acres, and you shall hear nothing but the 
water-falls and the wind, and behold nothing but far peaks and endless 
pines shadowing their own twilight; in America, where oursky-scrapers, 
tower on tower, build anotherSidon in mid-air; where the electric mules 
tunnel our river-bottoms, and our huddled citizens build conglomerate 
homes like mud-wasps; in America, if we shall look around us with fresh 
eyes, and if, with fresh vision, we peer into that past which produced us, 
and beyond to the horizon of cosmopolitan promise which is our destiny 
to come, surely in this America we shall discover, in riches, more than 
the raw stuff of our bank accounts; in art, more than a mere standing- 
place whence we may crane our pygmy necks toward Rome and the Old 
World; in prophecy, more than the bourgeois hope of imitation and self- 
disguise.”’ 

If we turn to the South of today, we are confronted with un- 
mistakable signs of a spiritual awakening, which gives promise 
for the advent of some sort of literary and cultural renascence. 
In that section of literature denominated history, the South is 
accomplishing results of a national order of significance. Indeed, 
in appreciation of the function of history as an instrumentality 
for the moulding of national ideals, the South is today section- 
ally self-conscious, and fast becoming nationally self-conscious. 
In the South, it is only slowly dawning upon public consciousness 
that literature is an indispensable part of history. Literature 
not only is history; it makes history. Indeed, literature is na- 
tional and international autobiography, since it is the presenta- 
tion of civilization in its best products, its most significant mo- 
ments sublimated with the highest artistic potency. If history is 
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in some sense the biography of great men and great women, in a 
far deeper sense literature is the autobiography of a nation’s life, 
ideals, and destiny. 

The vital deficiency in the temper of the South of today is the 
relative indifference to literature. Preoccupation with history, 
initially inspired by a passionate sense of loyalty to the memory 
of the gallant fighters of the War between the States, has now ex- 
tended to every phase of the evolutional life of the Southern peo- 
ple. Here and there, within the past decade, may be discerned 
signs that the people are coming vaguely to realize the incom- 
parable value of literature as a means of promoting culture, wid- 
ening horizons, and advancing civilization. People are coming 
to realize, forexample, that it was not wealth or military prowess, 
but Ibsen and Bjérnson who projected little Norway into the 
focus of international renown; that Sweden was comparatively 
negligible from the world point of view until the advent of Strind- 
berg. It is becoming recognized that the novelist is the maker of 
history in the double sense—in that he projects authentic pictures 
of life already lived, and directs the course of events in accordance 
with the ideals which he embodies; that the poet, to use the term 
in its most inclusive significance, is the interpreter and the seer, 
whose winged words inspire the soul and become the mainspring 
of action. Asa brilliant English critic has just said: ‘‘We should 
cultivate reverence in us for what is really great, and discard 
some of the reverence all are eager to express for whatis not 
great, but often the reverse of great.—I would rather lose a 
Dreadnought than a Davidson or a Middleton.—One John David- 
son or one Richard Middleton is worth more—let the truth be 
said boldly for once!—one Richard Middleton is in himself rarer 
and in his work more valuable than all the Cabinet Ministers 
seen in England during his lifetime. The Cabinet Minister has 
only to win in the limited competition of the House of Commons; 
he has only to surpass living rivals, the men of his own time; but 
the poet might be the first of his generation and yet deserve little: 
to win our admiration he has to measure himself with the great- 
est of all the past, and hold his place among the Immortals.” 

The South has already begun to turn its attention to literature 
in anticipation of the imminent cultural awakening of her people. 
The South finds expression today for her reverence for the past 
through the erection of countless monuments to her civil and 
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military leaders. It is also highly significant of the larger vision 
of the new educational era in the South that memorials are be- 
ginning to be erected to her educational statesmen. It is note- 
worthy, however, that thus far in her history, the men and wo- 
men of letters in the South await the recognition of the universi- 
ties and the colleges, the appreciative attention of the scholar, the 
adequate appreciation of the public. 

In the literature produced at the South, there is always the lurk- 
ing danger of sectionalism. That danger is now almost wholly 
negligible. The literature of a homogeneous people, the purest 
section of the Anglo-Saxon race still surviving anywhere, will in- 
evitably reflect the ideals, the passions, and the life of that people. 

Sut it is a far cry from sectionalism, with its devastating blight 
of self-sufficiency, to the healthy virtues of a sane provincialism. 
The South today, along with the whole country, is beginning 
to feel the impulse and the pressure of the international spirit. As 
Nicholas Murray Butler has just said: ‘‘We Americans need the 
international mind as much as any people ever needed it. We 
shall never be able to do justice to our better selves or to take 
our true part in the modern world until we acquire it. We must 
learn to suppress rather than to exalt those who endeavor, 
whether through ignorance, selfishness, or malice, to stir up among 
If Ameri- 


” 


us antagonism to other nations and to other peoples. 
can literature, if Southern literature, is to represent the best that 
is thought and felt in the world today, it must be surcharged 
with a sense of human solidarity. I think it was Marcus Aure- 
lius who said that the intelligence of the world is social. In 
America, there is bitter and urgent need for that cultural and 
spiritual illumination which has come in Europe froma Taine 
and a Brunetiére, a Carlyle, an Ibsen and a Meredith. ‘The man 
who expects to rise above mediocrity in this age’’, says that 
trustworthy critic, Francis Grierson, ‘‘must not only become 
familiar with the characteristics of his own people, but must 
acquaint himself with the virtues and vanities of other nations in 
order to wear off the provincial veneer which adheres to all indi- 
viduals without practical experience, and mocks one in a too con- 
scious security of contentment and indifference.” 

We shall not acquire a literature truly autochthonous in char- 
acter until we realize the supreme criterion of literature as set 
forth by Bourget: that there is in every work of art something 
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more than esthetic effort, that each creation is inevitably and 
almost unconsciously a manifestation of all the elements which 
make the national character. We shall not acquire a literature 
truly international in character until we realize the ideal of art 
as defined by Stendhal: “the analysis of the human passions and 
the artistic expression of those passions.”” These are theinevitable 
criteria for the literature of America. The recognition of the im- 
mitigable obligations of such criteria is a poignantly felt want in 
the literature of the South. The ideal Southern writer, said Joel 
Chandler Harris once, in speaking of the cultural deficiencies of 


’ 


the South, ‘must be Southern and yet cosmopolitan; he must be 
intensely local in feeling, but utterly unprejudiced and unpartisan 
as to opinions, tradition, and sentiment. Whenever we have a 
genuine Southern literature, it will be American and cosmopolitan 
as well. Only let it be a work of genius, and it will take all sec- 
tions by storm.” 


























History and Patriotism 


Witiiam E. Dopp 
Professor of American History in the University of Chicago 

So many people speak of history in terms of such endearing fa- 
miliarity and all of us have so many “settled convictions” about 
certain leading facts in our past national orracial evolution that 
one, even a student of history, may well feel some hesitancy in 
speaking out plainly. History and religion, history and politics 
are so closely interwoven and are so near to us; they involve so 
many personal considerations that it is, and long has been, a del- 
icate thing to discuss with perfect freedom thestory of the immed- 
iate past. This has been conspicuously true of the South where 
so many people consider history as a highly personal matter; it 
is hardly less true of the North though not so generally acknowl- 
edged. 

Men do not care to have ugly facts published, and all ofus have 
either a national or a sectional pride which resists the implication 
that our country or our section has not always been right. We 
deny infallibility to the popes of Rome and claim it for our ances- 
tors; we are perfectly sure of our doctrine of the total depravity 
of man, but claim a sanctity for ourselves and perfection for our 
party or state which argues ill for our sense of humor. It comes 
practically to this: other people are fallible, but not ourselves; 
other nations may go wrong, ours never. 

This faith in oneself, this blindness to the wrong-doing of one’s 
country or section or church is not wholly bad. It helps men to 
the narrowness which makes them fight cheerfully in time of 
war, or ‘“‘vote the ticket”, even when they must “hold their 
noses’, at election times. But it also leads to evils of the most 
serious character. Provincial loyalty was largely if not mainly 
the cause of the civil war in this country, while the stubborn and 
wilful egotism of France gave Bismarck his opportunity to tram- 
ple under foot the regiments of Napoleon III. If itisa good thing 
to believe in one’s cause, it is sometimes a calamity to ignore or 
pervert self-evident facts or fail by reason of self-confidence to rec- 
ognize the truth. How different would be the tale of American 
history if the South had been able to see herself as others saw her 
in 1861! The war of 1861-65 settled nothing save that the states 
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compose a nation and not a confederacy. As to the dependence 
and vassalage of weaker men upon stronger we are not far re- 
moved from the teachings of the South before 1860. We threw 
off a feudalism in which the negro was the “‘mud-sill’’ and forth- 
with accepted another in which the industrial worker takes the 
dependent’s place. Turning our back as a nation upon one sys- 
tem of serfdom we walked boldly into another and have ever since 
claimed international credit for performing the feat. A long and 
awful war and no solution of the great social problem; in the 
main a useless war at a cost of a million lives! Men had suffered 
themselves to be blinded by a false patriotism; North as well as 
South men refused to read history and recognize the truth. 

And this leads to the contention of this anniversary address*: 
namely, that publicists and historians must emancipate them- 
selves from patriotism or rather learn that truth is greater than 
devotion to country or state or self. He who can tell thetruthis 
greater than Caesar; and, if public officials could once recognize 
this, common men would not be led into so many pitfalls. But 
hitherto most leaders of public opinion have thought that the 
cause of country or party or church was so important that the 
truth, ofttimes clearly seen and understood, was denied and the 
public deceived. How many instances might not be cited to illus- 
trate this! Rather than betray the true state of things Napoleon 
III went into the war with Germany with an army crippled and 
lamed by “graft”? and deception; instead of taking the peopleinto 
their confidence the “Fathers” adopted a scheme of adroit maneu- 
vers to gain their end—the drafting and the adoption of the fed- 
eral constitution in 1787-89. And there aremany good men who 
still think it better to emblazon a falsehood on their flags than to 
confess an error. 

The great mass of inarticulate men who support government 
and maintain the social order have thus been led into a false po- 
sition. They believe so much that is not true and think so many 
things happened which never had existence that the fabric of our 
institutions would be greatly endangered if the whole truth were 
put before them. An able historian said to the writer within the 
past year: “If the real history of the United States should be 
taught in our schools a great crop of revolutionists would be the 
result.”” The best asset of socialism is the fact that the publichas 
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been misinformed or actually misled concerning its own affairs. 
And should socialists secure control of any of the larger cities or 
states the opportunity would be used to the utmost. An emin- 
ent man whose name is known all over the country said only re- 
cently, after reading a history of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the socialist Myers: “If Myers is telling the truth his- 
torians have been guilty of the greatest perversion of the truth.” 
The troublesome fact is that Myers is telling the truth in most 
important matters. He misuses evidence sometimes but the evi- 
dence is there and plentiful. 

Thus public leaders, politicians, and even preachers have influ- 
enced the people to believe what is not so, while both publicists 
and the common opinion have convinced the historian and the 
teacher that history must accord, in the main, with the popular 
feeling. And in the United States, at least, we have erected a 
huge fabric of tradition, error, and sometimes actual falsehood 
which may prove a serious menace at some dangerous crisis; for, 
as the general level of intelligence and information rises, a change 
of attitude on the part of the masses of people will surely come. 
You ask for a bill of particulars for such a serious indictment: In 
the first place historians and economists have nearly always been 
conservatives, doubting the capacity of the people to decide im- 
portant questions, and nationalists wedded to certain theories; 
and they have both consciously and unconsciously shaped their 
works to meet the desired ends. For example, the greatest ac- 
count of the Roman republic, that of Mommsen, is unreliable be- 
cause the author was so anxious to prove that a great despot 
like Julius Caesar was necessary to the maintenance-of public or- 
der, to protect the people against themselves. AndtoMommsen 
Caesar was the most perfect man ever born of woman; he was, 
as is made more than clear to the reader, the prototype of theem- 
perors of modern Germany. 

To come nearer home with our bill of particulars, John Mar- 
shall’s history of the early American republic, a work which he 
entitled Zhe Life of Washington, shows the purpose of the 
author to exalt one party at the expense of the other so plainly 
that the book is worse than useless. Yet Marshall’s account un- 
derlay other narratives for a long time and is still quoted as an 
authority. The high judicial position of the author has caused 
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this misleading narrative to be accepted far and near as the 
truth. 

And George Bancroft who was as good arepublican as Momm- 
sen was a monarchist, wrote a six-volume history of the United 
States in which he proves that all American revolutionists were 
saints and all Englishmen and tories were sinners above all other 
men. So decided and strong is the note of praise and glorification 
that a very moderate critic has said that Bancroft’s history is but 
an elongated Fourth-of-July oration. If Marshall influenced pol- 
iticians, tory churchmen, and thousands of the people, Bancroft 
influenced historians and other writers for half a century. One 
can scarce open a book cf history or biography bearing on Amer- 
ica without finding page after page in full harmony with, and 
sometimes quoted from, Bancroft. Now our first great New 
England historian told the truth in the main, but he so arranged 
his facts and his narrative as to make his work most misleading. 
The real forces operating on the American public during the Rev- 
olution he either did not recognize or, like the publiciststo whom 
reference has been made, he ignored all account of them because 
his heroes would have been made to appear as quite common 
clay. To my mind it was essential that the public should know 
the whole truth, just what had been done or seriously attempted 
during that struggle. 

It is a common saying that President Jackson declared rather 
bluntly in 1830: ‘The Union, it shall be preserved.” The rea- 
son for this sudden outburst of nationalism was supposed to be 
his purpose to crush nullification in South Carolina. If Jackson 
was a more ardent nationalist in 1830 than Calhoun, the author 
of nullification, I have been unable to find evidence of the fact, 
and it is well known that at the very time Jackson was crushing 
nullification in South Carolina, where his political enemy lived, 
he was giving nullification in Georgia, where his friends were 
concerned, a free course. He actually encouraged the people of 
Georgia to disregard a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

These things are known to historians but they do not appear 
in the school histories; it seems to the authors of these best to 
suppress the true story or a part of the story in order to make 
Calhoun appear a bad man and Jackson a savior of the Union. 
At the same time the conflict between Jackson and Calhoun was 
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waging, Webster made his famous oration which all of us have 
declaimed in the public schools: ‘The Union now and forever, 
one and indissoluble.” But Webster never before had been an 
ardent lover of the Union. Within the preceding decade he had 
been declaring, as South Carolina was in 1830 declaring, that a 
protective tariff was unconstitutional and his remedy for un- 
constitutional procedure was secession. In 1830 he had 
changed his outward position, but the Webster correspond- 
ence—both the letters he wrote and those he received—of that 
year shows conclusively that his speech against Hayne was 
aimed at the building up of New England interests through 
national laws contrary to the interests of the South and West. 
What he said about the Union was aimed at the up-country and 
western people who for very good reasons loved the national 
government and whom he hoped to win away from the southern- 
western alliance by which Jackson had been made president in 
1828 and by which the southern leaders hoped to break down 
the protective system. 

Historians know these facts now and publicists knew them 
better still at the time, but a false notion about the way to build 
up a strong nationalist party caused them to suppress the truth. 
To be sure the minority men understood and stated the facts, 
but defeated minorities are overwhelmed and pronounced ‘‘unde- 
sirable citizens” whom none shall believe. 

The actual evolution of thenationalidea from 1830 to 1860 was 
understood at the time, but it has been misunderstood ever since the 
great war between thestatescametoaclose. Jackson and Calhoun 
formed a political combination in 1828 whereby the South and 
the West were to guide and profit by the national administra- 
tion—in which they were only following a precedent set in 1824 
by Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams. The Jackson-Calhoun 
alliance meant a lower tariff, liberal land laws, and internal im- 
provements for the benefit of the needy West; the Adams-Clay 
combination meant a higher tariff, internal improvements, and 
unliberal land laws for the benefit of New England. In each case 
the nationalism of the group concerned was based on and aimed 
at economic benefits; and in no case was it a sheer love of the 
Union and what it connoted. One or the other of these alliances 
must be the background and the support of any national admin- 
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istration during the period of 1800 to 1860 and the object was 
always—and now is—to work out a federal policy most profit- 
able to the majority,—the majority, as a rule, of property hold- 
ers. That was the Davis program when he guided the policy of 
President Pierce; that was Douglas’s idea when he carried the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill through congress in 1854; and again in 
1860 that was the method and the purpose of the convention 
which nominated Lincoln. In all this struggle there were other 
and minor purposes, but the above statement covers the major 
objects all the time. And if this is true, as is now acknowledged 
by the best of historians, there was no more of virtue in the con- 
tentions of one party in 1860 than in those of another. If the 
South had continued to win the elections, the Northeast would 
have seceded and been compelled to come back into the Union; 





as it was, the North won in a campaign which seemed to show 
that southern property was not safe, and the South seceded and 
was forced to return. 

War, secession, and defeat meant that the weaker party and 
all its ideals should go into oblivion, branded as wholly unpatri- 
otic and desperately wicked. So it wasin ancient Rome when 
Caesar drove the republicans from power; so also in England 
when Cromwell’s bones were dug up and hanged for the delecta- 
tion of the victors who had overthrown his party; and hence the 
natural lot of Jefferson Davis who must needs become the sinner 
and the scapegoat of his day and generation. 

These are some of the illustrations which come most readily to 





mind. There are hundreds of others which might be cited as evi- 
dence that publicists and historians have both consciously and 
unconsciously built up a history, perhaps a nationalist myth 
which has possibly helped many a poor man to lay down his life 
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for his country but which has left us a legacy which may prove a 
plague. The greatest fear today of wealthy men and conserva- 
tive leaders is that the American public may become convinced 
that there has been crookedness all the way along, and rise up in 
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their might to strike down innocent and guilty alike; and that is 
the danger. And so far as history is concerned, there seems to be 
room enough for just complaint. Good people, for it is the good 
people who do the greatest wrongs in this world, have over- 
looked and even suppressed the facts which ought to have gone 
into the popular histories. This is the reason “muck-rakers” 
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are so much in evidence. They have a great opportunity in ex- 
ploiting the facts of recent history; what may they not do when 
they get into the documents of our early national life. As their 
work expands, let us hope it may show always a spirit of devo- 
tion to the truth which is necessary to save them and us. 

But the “muck-raker” is not a historian. The former expects 
or desires immediate results—the hanging of evil-doers; the latter 
knows the long course the race has come, and he has seen so 
much injustice and brutality which have characterized what has 
been called progress, that he foresees consequences in the hanging 
process which would be worse for the race than forgiveness and 
oblivion. Wrongs are not corrected by the taking of the lives of 
those who have done wrong. In Chicago some twenty-five years 
ago ahalf dozen Haymarket rioters were put to death by an angry 
public authority. Today there are a thousand socialists in that 
city for every hundred who were then aimed at; and one might 
properly assume that the blood then split was but the blood of 
martyrs. 

It has not been the false patriotism of historians alone which 
has kept the truth out of our school books. The great legal pro- 
fession has hadits share of the work. Inahistory of the American 
bar Mr. Charles Warren of Boston showed last year that the 
majority of this most powerful of the professions have long con- 
stituted a group who not only feel themselves better than other 
elements of society, but who haveforacentury or more given their 
support to courts and judges when there was every reason to 
withhold it. What lawyer will submit to hear the truth patient- 
ly about Chief Justice Marshall or Judge Story. The biographer 
who told all the story of Hunter vs. Martin’s lessees, in which 
the great judge decided a case in which he had been engaged for 
years as counsel, contrary to the claims and even rights of the 
people of Virginia and in favor of his own clients who had paid 
him as a lawyer, would hardly be safe in a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Or what would the majority of the profes- 
sion say if the facts of the Dartmouth College case were put into 
school books. 

Somehow successful men of all callings get to think the Declara- 
tion of Independence is only a glittering fallacy—that all men are 
not equal, and readily defend the appearance of caste in our life. 
The Jeffersonian doctrine may not be strictly accurate, but there 
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is something wrong with the man who sets about establishing 
the converse that all men are unequal. He who claims for him- 
self superiority is apt not to be superior. It is, however, just this 
sort of man who seeks to keep from the people the ugly facts 
about the past; he seems to feel that there is a classin the coun- 
try whose deeds need not be made known, or that there is a large 
mass of people to whom history should be a closed book. There 
are many men who have never been willing to allow that the 
United States is or ought to be a democracy; to them it is patri- 
otism to dress up and romanticise the facts of our national devel- 
opment. 

There has never been a time when the call to history seemed so 
imperative, the call to serve and speak the truth, and let parties 
or churches or great families suffer as they may: the suffering, so 
persecution be not allowed, will do them good and at the same 
time bring the great groups of American society to a better un- 
derstanding of each other. “The field is ripe unto the harvest and 
the laborers are few.”” Our whole history is to be rewritten in 
the light of new social conditions and with the assistance of the 
new evidence that is being gathered every day in almost every 
state in the Union. The leaders of the past, both first-rate and 
secondary, must be studied afresh and presented as they were, 
not as they have appeared in fable and story. This needs to be 
done not in a spirit of irreverence for great reputations, but with 
the desire and purpose to bring outthetruth. If Henry Clay was 
a great orator and actor, he was also a shrewd politician who 
more than once did his country greatinjury. IfCalhoun was no- 
ble and lofty, as he surely was, he was also an ambitious and 
sometimes reactionary leader whose influence led his people, the 
South, into the most disastrous war known tohistory. It is the 
business of the student and teacher to repaint the canvas, to re- 
arrange the national hall of fame, placing the truest and best on 
the highest pedestals and thrusting out only the time-servers and 
the unworthy whom ignorance and a false local pride have suc- 
ceeded in placing in positions where men must ask: who they were 
and what they did? If the work be done aright the public, so 
long left out of the count in making up such estimates, will ap- 
prove; nor will there be any breakdown of ideals, only the mak- 
ng of them more tangible and fixed assets of our society. Large 
communities will be encouraged to stand for their real leaders, 
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and churches might be led to see that expulsion and dishonor are 
not the remedies for unorthodox views. The new history which 
our children must learn would be true and more worthy of being 
painfully memorized. Many of the great old figures will still 
adorn the pages of text-books, while many whose faces were a 
reflection on the intelligence and learning of historians will disap- 
pear. The large ideas which we have loved all along, like the 
Declaration of Independence, will become the more sacred by rea- 
son of the removal of themyths and shams upon which a so-called 
patriotic affection has been wasted. The people of the United 
States have done too much that is good to fear the truth, and 
our future is too promising for any one to think further conscious 
deception necessary. We shall have to give up certain theories of 
past national and sectional righteousness; but the man who 
thinks his own past life spotless is a doubtful asset in any com- 
munity; why should a nation or a group of a nation be better 
than the men who compose it? We shall certainly realize one of 
these days that we did not treat Spain as it becomes a Christian 
and honorable people to treat other and weaker peoples. And I 
fear we shall see that the real purpose of our remaining solongin 
the Philippines has not been the teaching of their children the 
Latin alphabet or the longer catechism. 

Our children are taught to think that the United States went to 
war always and only when she was in the right and others 
wholly in the wrong; for example, the war of 1812, the time 
when the Americans had to administer to England a second 
drubbing, is considered by every school boy as a fight for sailors’ 
rights. It may have been remotely connected with seafaring and 
sea rights, but all. good students know it was primarily for the 
annexation of Canada and the Spanish possessions to the south 
of us which Napoleon promised to deliver if we went to war with 
England at the time of his invasion of Russia. Moreover the 
young man who comes up to our universities thinks that the 
United States really whipped Great Britain on that occasion. The 
fact is Great Britain whipped the United States soundly and only 
ceased the operation because Europe was so happy at the over- 
throw of Napoleon that America was practically forgotten. 

In the North everybody thinks that the civil war was fought to 
maintain the Union; the greatest historian of the country says 
positively that it was fought to free the negro, but labelled a 
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fight for the Union. The truth probably is thatit was astruggle 
for political power. In the South everybody says the war was 
fought for the rights of states; the historian just mentioned says 
it was a struggle for the rights of property in negro slaves. Per- 
haps it was a war for political power as well as one waged on 
behalf of property. There is a wide divergence here in history, or 
what purports to be history; and it should not remain thus since 
we are to continue to be one country. Iknowof no other nation 
in which two distinct histories are taught in the schools. And it 
can not be a wholesome thing for us. Why not have the actual 
facts presented and say to the young child that one party to the 
conflict was just as honorable as the other? 

If this were done, and if the almost puerile narratives to which 
reference has been made were set right, we should greatly profit 
as a people, even if some political parties and some poor little 
politicians were left without any stock intrade. The corrections 
would do justiceand at the same time work a wholesome repent- 
ance, perhaps a more modest disposition which could not fail to 
help a nation as it always improves an individual; and the pa- 
triotism of the future would be of an earnest, sober character 
that must be better than the spread eagle-ism of the past and the 
school books. 

To some people the call to public service of such a character as 
I have indicated is as distinct and positive as ever was the callto 
the Christian ministry—and, when all is said, it is a.service to the 
public, a work on behalf of the common good that may not be 
less necessary than that of the preacher. Where can one make 
one’s energies and abilities count for more than in working out 
from the storehouses of documents, public reminiscences, and pri- 
vate records the real story of our past. Tocorrect the misappre- 
hensions and the partisan deceptions of other generations and 
thus set the pages of serious history right ought to be as big a 
task as an aspiring man would desire to undertake. The public 
will not pay for the work in the coin of the realm; neither did the 
public pay the brave old pioneer preachers who did so much to 
civilize the neglected people of this country during the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, yet few real men refused the 
serious work because $70 a year would not support a family. 
To labor and toil in the developing of a new intellectual life in so 
great a country as the United States, to influence the teaching 
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and mould the instruction by which the succeeding generation is 
to be prepared for its tasks is a great work—and the future may 
regard it as of far greater significance than the organization of 
corporations or the manipulation of paper securities. 

In view of the importance of such work as has been outlined 
and of the contempt with which scholars and scientists are re- 
garded by those whom the world calls great, I am disposed to 
speak of the study and teaching of history as missionary work; 
it is certainly “missionary”’ if the average emoluments of teachers 
and writers be taken as indicating the class and character of vo- 
cations. A cab driver receives morein this country than a school 
teacher; and the greatest historian of the generation just passing 
away lived on half what it costs to maintain a carpenter. The 
best books, those that now influence our thinking most, at least 
in the field of history, have not netted their authors the cost of 
the paper and ink consumed in their composition; yet most 
thoughtful men would rather have written Rhodes’ History of 
the American Civil War than to have been the president for life 
of the American steel trust. The real rewards of life come in see- 
ing the influence of one’s work upon the thought and action of 
others, not in shrewdly manipulating other people’s savings, 
“honestly,” into one’s own pocket. 

To meet the requirements of the scholar’s life one must be will- 
ing to forego most of the glittering financial and social prizes 
which seem to corrupt the morals and the manners of so many 
Americans; it is even necessary to ignore sometimes the conde- 
scending patronage of economic, and even intellectual, snobs. Life 
as lived in the United States sometimes puts in high places the 
most pitiful specimens, and real men must sometimes submit to 
such with the best grace possible. These are but trifles. The 
greater tests come in other ways. To be a scholar or scientist, 
certainly to be a historian, one must feel the same devotion to 
truth, the same courage to speak and write the truth that marked 
the characters of the martyrs to early Christianity; for there are 
many powerful men today who do not care to have the facts of 
our life made known, and there are some who would gladly re- 
turn to the methods of the sixteenth century in order to get rid 
of disagreeable persons who will not perjure or stultify them- 
selves. Even good conservative and religious groups ofttimes 
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fear to have the truth published abroad, and they resort to the 
most remarkable devices to protect themselves from the facts and 
from those who, as they think, have no more sense than to speak 
out their minds. Illustrations and examples of this probably oc- 
cur at once to everyone. Whenever any large mass of a people 
show this morbid fear of the facts it is a sign of an over-ripe so- 
cial or economic life, like that of the South from 1850 to 1860 or 
of England in 1760; it is also a signal that fearless devotees to 
the truth must stand to their guns. 

The kind of work that is here contemplated, while it does not 
command the highemoluments of our day and while it sometimes 
brings persecutions from the powerful who can for the moment 
control public opinion, is the very salvation of the great mass of 
inarticulate men who always have to pay in sweat and blood for 
the uncorrected errors of their economicsuperiors. Not only does 
the scholar earn more than he can ever receive in financial re- 
wards; he benefits the plainest and the weakest classes of men. 
And he is the maker of the intellectual and cultural life of a peo- 
ple, of that which one generation surely transmits to its suc- 
cessors. 

Is there not, then, a strong and insistent call for the best talent 
and the highest courage in the field of the new humanities, in his- 
tory, political science, and economics? It is quite possible that 
men who have ears to hear might hear this as distinctly as did 
the ardent preachers of John Wesley’s time. Shall there always 
be ten thousand able young lawyers ever ready to do the bidding 
of Big Business and few to do service in the great cause of science 
and scholarship. The truth shall make men free, and freedom 
makes a people great and a nation’s life rich. If our whole his- 
tory must be rewritten and if the sciences need ten men to one 
they receive, is there not real patriotism in answering the call? 
And is there not the same desire that once animated young men 
to serve the public not for money or a set price? To some, at 
least, the opportunities appear greater now than at any time in 
our national evolution; and the more especially in the social 
sciences which have to do with history, economics, and govern- 
ment. May not the elevation to the first office in the land of a 
student and a scholar prove a stimulant to the better and higher 
ambitions of young men and lead to an emphasis and an appreci- 
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tion of those qualities and activities which have so won the peo- 
ple of this and other countries for the President-elect ? 

In the hope that this may be the case and that both a new his- 
tory and a new patriotism may come into vogue in the next dec- 
ades of our national life, I have risked this topic and this discus- 
sion on this natal day of the Father of his Country. 
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In the front rank of women writers using the German tongue 
stands the Austrian baroness, Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. Her 
productions have never aroused great excitement, but she has 
won for herself a steadily enlarging circle of readers not alone in 
her homeland and on the continent but even inAmerica. As out- 
ward and official tokens of this crescendo of appreciation, Em- 
peror Franz Joseph, in 1898, on the occasion of her sixty- 
eighth birthday, awarded her—the first woman to receive it—the 
medal of honor for notable accomplishment in art and science, 
and two years later the conservative University of Vienna be- 
stowed upon her—likewise the first woman to gain this distinc- 
tion—the degree of doctor of philosophy, honoris causa. On this, 
her seventieth anniversary, the German people, conscious of pos- 
sessing in her a great spiritual force, paid herthe homage due her 
personality and her work by a widespread celebration of the 
event. Little known in America, she is nevertheless very closely 
akin to us in her attitude toward the insistent problems of mod- 
ern life. She represents in a very notable fashion the best German 
idealism, to which our own is so deeply indebted. 

Born in 1830, as Countess Dubsky, on the paternal estate of 
Zdislavic, in Moravia—a land of mingled Czechic and German 
population—she unites within herself the blood of these two great 
races. It is refreshing to note that, although of ancient and 
wealthy family and surrounded from the outset with the tradi- 
tions of her class and with luxury, she has put aside caste ideas 
and has envisaged impartially peasant and noble alike, and that 
opulence has not cut the nerve of ambition and industry in her. 
Undoubtedly her sympathy, her whole-souledness, and her delight 
in labor are due in large measure to the simplicity and whole- 
someness of her earliest environment and education. A home of 
affectionate care and true refinement, contact with nature and a 
love for the great out-of-doors, delight in the hunt, enurement to 
hardship, good books, and last but not least the learning of a 
trade—all contributed to her physical and spiritual well-being. 
In 1848, at the age of 18, she married her cousin, Baron Moritz 
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von Ebner-Eschenbach, an officer in the Austrian army and a re- 
fined and serious-minded man. Althoughchildless, the union was 
a happy one and ended in 1898 by the death of Baron Moritz 
only a few months before thecelebration of their golden wedding. 
Since her marriage, she has lived in Vienna, at Klosterbruck in 
Moravia, and on the paternal estate, Zdislavic. This alternation 
of residence between country and city has given her an insight 
into the lives of peasants and outcasts as well as into those of the 
great of an old court. What she has lacked in opportunity for 
observing many lands and many people—except for a few visits to 
Germany she has been outside Austria but once, a trip to Rome— 
she has made up by intuitive and sympathetic sounding to the 
bottom of the life at hand. Her career is one in which the un- 
eventfulness of the exterior stands in marked contrast with the 
fullness of inner experience. 

Denied the joys and onerous duties of motherhood, she early 
turned for consolation and occupation to literary activity. Her 
first work, a drama, entitled Mary Stuart in Scotland, appeared 
in 1860 and was performed in Karlsruhe but failed of appeal. A 
few other unsuccessful attempts at play-writing led her to essay 
narration. Since 1872 her novels and short stories have ap- 
peared at frequent intervals and more and more established her 
indubitable right to an honored place, not only in contemporary, 
but in all German literature. Some of her best known stories are 
Bozena (1876); Lotti, Die Uhrmacherin (Lotti, the Watchmaker) 
(2883); Das Gemeindekind (A Ward of the Parish) (1887); and 
Unsihnbar (Beyond Atonement)(1890). Interspersed with these 
novels and also subsequent to them have appeared a multitude 
of shorter stories, her latest collection of tales, Genrebilder, ap- 
pearing in 1910. In addition to this imaginative literature, she 
has written a short autobiography and a volume of aphorisms, 
the latter evidencing her powers as a critical, and at the same 
time sympathetic, observer of the world within and without her. 

Serenity and sanity are the most notable attributes of the per- 
sonality of Marie vonEbner-Eschenbach. Aware of itschaos and 
discord, she nevertheless views life tranquilly, for, from her lofty 
vantage point, she sees its symmetry and catches its harmony. 
She has known the hatred of the proletariat for the aristocracy, 
the indifference of the nobility toward the social and industrial 
wrongs suffered by the commons, she has gazed upon much of the 
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corruption of an old court, she has beheld traditional religion los- 
ing its redemptive power, she has observed the rise and fall of 
many literary schools—indeed, in early life, she witnessed the fail 
ure of her own dramatic attempts—and in the face of all this she 
has gone her own way, conscious of her duty as a human being 
and as an artist, and without losing faith inthe goodness of men 
nor in the efficacy of her own literary ideals. In her, as in few 
persons—German critics often rank her in the company of Goethe 
and Schiller in this regard—feeling, reason, and capacity for ac- 
tion are united in a noble harmony. By avoiding sentimentality 
and scepticism and by dint of self-control and industry she has 
attained much of the noble simplicity, quiet grandeur, and repose 
of character aimed at by the Greeks. 

By no means, however, does this serenity spell indifference to 
the pulsations of life. It is astonishing that, living as Baroness 
von Ebner-Eschenbach has, sheltered from want by ample means 
and reared amidst the exclusiveness of an old aristocracy, she 
should be so intelligently interested in all phases of human experi- 
ence and should have studied so carefully and sympathetically 
questions which easy-going conservatism does not ususually con- 
sider worth troubling itself about. Goodness and sympathy, 
however, form the very marrow of her character and these quali- 
ties are abundantly manifest in her life and in her writings. De- 
nied children of her own, she has not only mothered a host of 
nephews and nieces but even the waifs and poor of her estate: in 
the city and at the Austrian court, she has become the trusted and 
valued adviser of many prominent men and women. In her 
works she has touched upon and illuminated such questions as 
human freedom, total depravity, the function of the church in 
modern society, the responsibility of the possessors of wealth and 
culture to those lower down, the relation of the development of 
society to the welfare of its women and children, and the place of 
sex psychology and the pathological in literature. 

She arrives at her conclusions, not by close and abstract think- 
ing, but by deductions madefrom the reaction of her instincts and 
her experience. This is perhaps the most strikingly feminine trait 
of her work. Her writings, while in a broad sense didactic, do 
not show any attempt to build up a philosophy but are the body- 
ing forth of human beings, under imaginary but easily possible 
circumstances, who act according to principles inherent in hu- 
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manity. She is interested in people first of all and ideas only 
secondarily. 

At the basis of her credo is the belief in the possibility for every 
normal human being to attain moral self-consciousness and self- 
dependence. She holds, with Goethe, that there is an instinct for 
good in the heart of even the worst of the children of men, that 
this innate goodness will manifest itself in the face of the most 
untoward circumstances, and that life is only a schooling in self- 
discovery. Examples of the struggle for self-realization could be 
cited from nearly every work of Marie Ebner’s, for she enjoys de- 
picting individuals in their evolution to that freedom which she 
considers the greatest humangood. Sheisanethicalenthusiast— 
sometimes too apparently so—in spite of everything in the way 
of human perversity which the day may bring forth. She puts 
into the mouth of one of her characters the following sentiment 
which represents admirably her ownfeeling: ‘Letus go forward 
in that belief which leads to loyalty, to self-control and which 
scorns all cowardly indolence of thought or action. There zs a 
development of man and a progress in the good and its most 
dangerous enemies are those who deny it. The belief in the good 
is that which calls goodness into being, and in the sign of that be- 
lief I shall conquer.” 

Her conviction that humanity is essentially good is squarely 
opposed to the older church view that man has fallen from a one- 
time state of purity and can be saved only by an act of belief in a 
traditional dogma. In her treatment of religious problems she 
has felt her way carefully and reverently and hascome to the con- 
clusion, so fully in accord with what the educated classes of 
America are coming to believe, that the sources of religion are 
not situate in a book or an institution but in the human heart 
and that salvation is not a single act of belief accomplished in 
the twinkling of an eye but is the slow attainment of freedom 
from ignorance, prejudice, and weakness of will. 

Moreover, she not only disagrees with the church ona funda- 
mental point but she often scores it for not only not helping but 
for hindering man in the attainment of thisfreedom. Inhernovel, 
A Ward of the Parish, she depicts her boy hero’s visit to the 
convent where his sister is. Stimulated by the purity of the life 
which Milada is leading, Pavellongsto break with his own short 
but spotted past and to begin life over again. He pleads with the 
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mother superior to be freed from the temptations which he must 
meet if he returns home. He begs her to employ him about the 
grounds of the convent or to give him a chance to work out his 
freedom. In reply, she admonishes him to go home and be good, 
without, however, lifting one of her sanctified fingers to amelior- 
ate the evil conditions of his life. Thecontrast between the seren- 
ity and sanctity of the cloister with the turmoil and sin of the 
world back into which Pavel is sent is a scathing rebuke to any 
religious system that exalts the medieval interpretation of the 
admonition to keep one’s self unspotted from the world, while it 
turns a deaf ear to its own social responsibility. 

Religion, to Baroness von Ebner-Eschenbach, consists not in 
ecstatic contemplation of a far-off good nor in an abstract specu- 
lation on the order of the universe but in the moralizing of soci- 
ety—in the alleviation of the physical and social causes of sin, in 
the freedom from injustice, and in a chance for every individual to 
live out the best that is within him under the impulse of all the 
spiritual forces that can come to bear on him. 

Her attitude toward the question of woman’s rights is charac- 
teristic of her whole way of looking at things. She disagrees 
with Schiller when he says that man strives for freedom and wo- 
man for refinement (Sitte), for she believes that the time in the 
evolution of woman has now come when she, too, must enter the 
struggie for freedom. More than this, Marie Ebner asserts that 
not only does the salvation of woman lie in her own hands but 
that upon her progress depends the progress of the culture of the 
world. Because of her pronounced views, many attempts have 
been made to win her for the suffrage propaganda, but to no 
avail. To <nter the lists as a reformer would destroy that seren- 
ity and mental equilibrium which is so marked in her character. 
It is her opinion that woman must first build up this kingdom of 
freedom from within, that its construction demands patience and 
self-control, and that no Amazonian encounter with man for her 
rights will produce permanent results. 

Sometimes when the non-critical reader thinks of modern litera- 
ture and particularly of foreign novels he imagines them to be 
largely, as is the case with French naturalism, for example, an 
over-frank handling of the relation of the sexes to each other. 
Americans, as a whole, do not breathe easily in the hot, musk- 
laden atmosphere of the psychology of sexual passion, nor do 
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they delight to stand by while an author stretches his characters 
to the breaking point on the rack of carnal temptation. Many 
authors delude themselves that the delineation of characters 
whose nerves are more tensely strung than others, or of abnormal 
occasions, is setting forth life in its entirety. This has never been 
the literary creed of Marie Ebner. Only once, perhaps, has she 
pictured a character in the clutches of sexual temptation. Her 
whole nature revolts at the philosophy of Guy de Maupassant 
that sex, on its biological side, is the most prominent thing in 
life. “I consider love,” says one of her characters, ‘‘the most ter- 
rible means which an angry deity has invented for visiting pun- 
ishment on his creatures.”” This we may hold to be her own feel- 
ings in the matter. 

The questions thus sketchily mentioned do not exhaust the in- 
terests and problems treated ky Baroness von Ebner-Eschenbach. 
She has also taken up in her writings the more local ones of the 
relation of the Austrian nobility to the peasantry and middle 
class, and to the new social order, of the Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews to one another, and of the Germans to the Slavs. She 
has shown her broad-mindedness not only in the number of her 
interests but quite as much in the spirit in which shc has ap- 
proached her problems. Shehas depicted peasants and even out- 
casts with as much sympathy and truth as the nobility of the 
rural estates, or as the grandees of the court. Shehas a knack of 
getting at human motives everywhere, of appreciating the good 
in a villager with the same sureness of vision as the evil and foibles 
of her own class, the aristocracy. One need not read far into the 
pages of Marie Ebner to convince himself on this point. Then, 
too, she knows child psychology well, and not the least of all, she 
delights in portraying animals. One of her very best short sto- 
ries is that of Krambambuli, the poacher’s dog. Throughout 
many of her tales we hear the tramping of horses, the baying of 
hounds, the sound of the hunter’s horn, and we catch glimpses of 
the green of the hunting uniforms—all this with the accuracy of 
delineation of one thoroughly versed in the lore of the chase. 

Her pictures of peasants, nobles, pariahs, villagers, courtiers, of 
bare interiors, and of drawing-rooms, of hovels, and of castles, 
of fields, woods, and hills, and of city crowds, of urban haste, and 
of the glamor of the court, but most of all her drawing of the 
human heart under multifarious conditions, with its mixture of 
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good and evil instincts, mark Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach as 
one who knows life—and that at first hand. 

In conclusion, let me quote from the pen of one of her biogra- 
phers, Moritz Necker, an appreciation of this attractive figure of 
modern German literature. I translate very freely. “In our day 
we often hear the ideal nobility spoken of asthe goal toward 
which our civilization is striving. In avery real sense Marie 
Ebner belongs to such a nobility. The coveted instincts of large- 
heartedness, of magnanimity, of enterprise, of that tact which 
cannot be learned but only developed, of savoir-vivre, of gracious- 
ness in expression and action, which we all recognize as the hall 
marks of true aristocracy, are hers. She has not only acquired 
these qualities by the accident of birth, but she has increased 
them by her own efforts and brought them to the perfection 
which we all love and admire in her. Here, in its purest form,we 
find personality—that ideal which today is preached from every 
house top. It is not the self-conscious kind which parades itself 
as before a mirror but that which has been forming during a life- 
time of the greatest industry and self-forgetful activity. Shepos- 
sesses a clear, keen mind; she is practical yet capable of great en- 
thusiasm, idealistic but little given to theorizing, profound with- 
out confusion of ideas, clever without affectation, good but not 
sentimental. And all these qualities are in perfect balance: here 
there is that harmony between thought and action, theory and 
practice such as we have seldom scen since the passing of the 
Olympian, Goethe. . . . To unite goodness and force is the 
ideal of our time but never have they been so perfectly joined as 
in the character of Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach.” 
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Edgar Allan Poe and Mrs. Whitman 


PuHiLip ALEXANDER BRUCE 
Author of ‘‘Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century”, etc. 

The most interesting, perhaps because the most tumultuous, of 
all Edgar Allan Poe’s love affairs was the one which he had with 
Mrs. Whitman of Providence. The first sight which we get of 
her suggests that she was not framed on the ordinary model of 
her sex. ‘When a little girl,” says Mrs. T. H. Kellogg, “I was 
one evening sitting on the front steps when she and her sister, 
Miss Powers, crossed over to our house. They went into the par- 
lour, and I heard Mrs. Whitman ask my sister to sing for her the 
Mocking Bird. Sheappreciated my sister’s beautiful singing, but 
on this occasion, while she was in the very midst of Listen to the 
Mocking Bird, suddenly a cloud of white rushed past me like a 
tornado, and { heard Mrs. Whitman’s voice exclaiming excitedly: 
‘I have it, I have it.’ It seems that the beautiful music and sing- 
ing had excited in her some poetic thought, and regardless or for- 
getful of conventionalities, she had impulsively rushed home to 
put it in writing, or perhaps in poetry, before it should vanish.” 

The last view which we have of her in her old age shows that 
time had not diminished her eccentricities. ‘‘Her dimly-lighted 
parlour,” says Thomas Wentworth Higginson, describing his 
visit to her, ‘‘was always decked here and there with scarlet, and 
she sat robed in white, with her back always turned to the light, 
thus throwing a discreetly tinted shadow over her still thought- 
ful and noble face. She seemed a person embalmed while still 
alive.” 

It was Mrs. Whitman’s habitual practice throughout life, as we 
thus see, to dress in white regardless of the season of the year; 
and robed in this conspicuous manner, it was her custom to 
spend much of her time in the beautiful garden belonging to her 
home in Providence, where she was able to indulge in poetical 
musings without interruption, but not without observation. 
Poe, visiting Providence, and wandering from his hotel after 
nightfall, caught, as he slowly passed the Whitman residence, an 
enchanting glimpse of her white figure, half reclining upon a 
“violet bank’’, while her face was romantically “upturned” to the 
3 
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silvery moon as though “in sorrow’’. Could there have been a 
more poetical juxtaposition ? 

Poe must have known who the lady was, for writing in June, 
1848, he declared that he had seen Mrs. Whitman in the garden 
at Providence, although not at that time personally acquainted 
with her. He himself asserts that the first time her name fell on 
his ear had been many years before while he was stopping in 
Lowell. The person who then mentioned it to him had empha- 
sized her eccentricities and her sorrows. The poet afterwards 
averred that this casual reference had made a deep impression on 
his heart at once. But was this not an after-thought? When he 
visited Lowell on this occasion, his wife was still alive, and Mrs. 
Whitman was simply one of many interesting women known to 
him only by. reputation. As soon as practical circumstances 
arose to direct his gaze intently towards her as a woman at once 
eligible and attractive,—then, and perhaps not until then, did his 
mind revert, for the first time, to the conversation with her friend 
in Lowell. If all subterfuges are really fair in love and war, then 
he is to be pardoned for exaggerating, in language of supreme elo- 
quence, the effect which had been produced on him by the eulogis- 
tic words of that friend. 

Thoughts, sentiments, traits, and moods, he affirmed in the 
first letter which he wrote to Mrs. Whitman, were attributed to 
her by this friend, “‘which I knew to be my own, but which, until 
that moment, I had believed to be my own solely,—unshared by 
any human being. A profoundsympathy took immediate posses- 
sionofmysoul. . . . From that hour I loved you.” But the 
very strength of this feeling, according to his own protestation, 
led him to avoid her society. He recalls that, in passing through 
Providence not long afterwards, he declined to accompany Mrs. 
Osgood, who was with him, on a visit to the Whitman home. “I 
dared neither go nor say why I could not. I dared not speak of 
you,—much less see you. . . . Your name never passed my 
lips, while my soul drank in with a delicious thirst all that was 
uttered in my presence respecting you.”’ 

This was in 1845,—several years before Poe met Mrs. Whitman 
in her own drawing-room for the first time face toface. Virginia, 
his wife, was still alive, and apparently with her approval, hehad 
been ardently pursuing Mrs. Osgood. It is quite probable that 
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he refused to call on Mrs. Whitman at this time, either because he 
was aware that the position in which he had placed both Mrs. 
Osgood and himself was equivocal, or because his infatuated 
friendship for the latter lady,—for it seems to have been no more,— 
had made him indifferent for the moment to the charms of other 
women, however great their genius might be either in his or their 
own estimation. Certainly his assertion that he had been nurs- 
ing a secret passion for Mrs. Whitman is not likely to have de- 
ceived even her romantic and egotistic temper. Three years after- 
wards, (February 14, 1848), the poet’s intense feeling for her 
having, according to his own extravagant description, grown, 
although it had had nothing to feed on, he received a valentine 
from her addressed to him as the author of the Raven. “T lost 
myself,’’ he exclaims, “for many weeksin one continuous delicious 
dream where all was a vivid yet indistinctbliss. . . . I yielded 
at once to an over-whelming sense of fatality. From that hour, I 
have never been able to shake from my soul the belief that my 
destiny, for good or evil, either here or hereafter, is, in some 
measure, interwoven with your own.” 

High-wrought as his emotions had become, if credence is to be 
placed in his own representations, Poe was not incited to com- 
pose an original poem as a reply to the valentine, but instead 
sent Mrs. Whitman the already famous lines To Helen which had 
been inspired by the beauty and loveliness of Mrs. Stanard. This 
copy was even in print, but unsigned. As no acknowledgement 
was made of its reception, he now enclosed an original poem, ad- 
dressed To Helen, in his own handwriting, but without his signa- 
ture. 

“The mere thought,” he afterwards wrote, “that your dear 
fingers would press, your sweet eyes dwell upon characters which 
had welled out upon the paper from the depths of so sweet alove, 
filled my soul with a rapture which seemed then all sufficient for 
my human nature.” 

Mrs. Whitman, after receiving the poet’s lines, remained silent 
for two months, and then sent him, in her own handwriting, two 
stanzas of her poem entitled A Night in August. The envelope 
was incorrectly addressed; and it was almost by accident that 
the verses finally reached him in Richmond, whither he had gone. 
He regarded, or pretended to regard, their safe delivery, after a 
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circuit full of vicissitudes, as an auspicuous fatality; for, said he, 
“TI was about to depart on a tour and an enterprise which would 
have changed my very nature,—fearfully altered my very soul,—- 
steeped me in a stern, cold, and debasing, although brilliant, gi- 
gantic ambition, and bore me far, far away from you, sweet, 
sweet Helen, and the divine dream of your love.”’ 

Poe and Mrs. Whitman met for the first time in September, 
(1848), after his return to the North from Richmond. Obtaining 
a letter of introduction from Miss Blackwell, a common friend, he 
presented it in person in Providence. He had already written to 
Miss Blackwell, during the latter’s visit to that city in June, with 
the probable hope that the missive would be read by Mrs. Whit- 
man. “Do you know her?”’, he had inquired, “I feel deep interest 
in her poetry and character. Miss L.toldme many things about 
the romance of her character, which singularly interested me, and 
excited my curiosity. Her poetry is beyond question poetry,—in- 
stinct with genius. Can you not tell me something about her,— 
anything,—everything you know, and keep my secret; that is to 
say, let no one know that I have asked you to do so?” 

Miss Blackwell was evidently too shrewd to take this request 
as seriously intended, for, at the first opening, she gave thelet- 
ter to Mrs. Whitman to read. The latter had just heard from an- 
other friend, Miss McIntosh, that the poet had recently, at 
Fordham, refused to talk upon any other topic but herself, when 
he found that his interlocutor knew her personally. 

The history of modern romance contains few descriptions as 
vivid or as eloquent as Poe’s of his first interview with Mrs. 
Whitman: ‘As you entered the room, pale, timid, hesitating, 
and evidently oppressed at heart; as your eyes rested appealing 
for one brief moment upon mine, I felt for the first time in my life, 
and tremblingly acknowledged, the existence of spiritual influences 
altogether out of the reach of reason. Isawthat you were Helen, 
my Helen, the Helen of a thousand dreams,—she whose visionary 
lips had so often lingered upon my own in the divine trance of 
passion,—she whom the great giver of all good, preordained to 
be mine,—mine only, if not now also, then at least hereafter and 
forever in the Heavens. You spoke falteringly and seemed sin- 
cerely conscious of what you said. I heard no words,—only the 
soft voice more familiar to me than my own, and more melodious 
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than the songs of angels. Your hand rested within mine, and my 
whole soul shook with a tremulous ecstacy. . . . And when 
afterwards, on those two successive evenings of all Heavenly de- 
light, you passed to and fro about the room, now sitting by my 
side, now far away, now standing with your hand resting on the 
back of my chair, while the preternatural thrill of your touch vib- 
rated even through the senseless woodinto my heart,—while you 
moved thus restlessly through the room, my brain reeled beneath 
the intoxicating spell of your presence. . . . I grew faint with 
the luxury of your voice, and blind with the voluptuous lustre of 
your eyes.” 

Two days after this spiritually tumultuous interview, Poe, 
while loitering in a cemetery, asked Mrs. Whitman to be his wife; 
but romantic as she professed herself to be, she, not unnaturally, 
was not ready to fall into his arms on so sudden an invitation, 
however ardently expressed. Nevertheless, he was not at once 
discouraged; at the moment of his writing his first letter to her 
(October 1st), his heart was still sanguine of success. “‘When I 
spoke to you of what I felt, saying that I loved now for the first 
time, I did not hope you would believe, or even understand me; 
nor can I hope to convince you now; butif, throughout some long 
dark summer night, I could but have held you close to my heart, 
and whispered you the strange secrets of its passionate history, 
then indeed you would have seen that I have been far from at- 
tempting to deceive you in this respect. I could have shown you 
that it was not, and could never have been, in the power of any 
other than yourself to have moved me as I am now moved,—to 
oppress me with this ineffable emotion,—to surround and bathe 
me in this electric light illumining and kindling my whole nature, 
filling my soul with glory, with wonder, and with awe.” 

Forgetting for the moment these passionate words, we may 
calmly ask the question: Did Poe act upon the impulse of genu- 
ine feeling, or upon mere calculation, in addressing Mrs. Whitman 
with such expedition? His haste was probably due to the two 
influences combined. His first enthusiasm was sincere; at the 
same time, knowing that her character was highly romantic, he 
may have supposed that, in declaring himself, precipitancy would 
impress her more in his favour than deliberation; and probably it 
would have done so had she been a much younger woman. Ata 
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later date, when he had grown less hopeful of success, he seems to 
have been apprehensive lest she should have attributed a sordid 
motive to his rashness in testing her responsiveness so quickly. 
“T dreaded,”’ he said, ‘‘to find you in worldly circumstances su- 
perior to mine. So great was my fear that you were rich, or at 
least possessed some property, which caused you to seem rich in 
the eyes of one so poor as I had always permitted myself to be,— 
that, on the day I refer to, I had not the courage to ask my in- 
formant any question concerning you. . . . Under no circum- 
stances would I marry where interest, as the world terms it, could 
be suspected as, on my part, the object of the marriage. I was 
relieved next day by anassurance that you werechiefly dependent 
on your mother. May I,—dareI,—add, can you believe me when 
I say that the assurance was doubly grateful to me by the addi- 
tional one that you were in ill-health and had suffered more from 
domestic trouble than falls usually to the lot of women.” 


II. 


From the very beginning of Mrs. Whitman’s personal associa- 
tion with Poe, she was under the influence of the truculent dispar- 
agement of his character which she had been constantly hearing 
from the literary coterie to which she belonged, few members of 
which had escaped as unscathed as she had done from his critical 
lash. ‘How often I have heard it said of you,’’ she remarked in 
a letter written about four weeks after the date of their first inter- 
view, “ ‘he has great intellectual power, but no principle, no moral 
sense’’’. 

Altogether justifiable was the bitterness of his reply: ‘You do 
not love me, or you would have felt too thorough a sympathy 
with the sensitiveness of my nature to have so wounded me as 
you have done with this terrible passage.”” With manly indigna- 
tion, he resented the rude, cruel, and outrageous suggestion. 
“That many persons in your presence have declared me wanting 
in honour appeals irresistibly to an instinct of my nature,—an in- 
stinct which I feel to be honour, let the dishonourable say what 
they may, and forbids me under such circumstances to insult you 
with my love. . . . With the exceptional occasional follies and 
excesses which I bitterly lament, but to which I have been driven 
by intolerable sorrow, and which are hourly committed by oth- 
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ers without attracting any notice whatever,—I can call to mind 
no act of my life which would bring a blush to my cheek or to 
yours. IfI have erred at all, it has been on the side of what the 
world would call a quixotic sense of the honorable,—of the chiv- 
alrous. The indulgence of this sense has been the true voluptuous- 
ness of my life. . . . You ask me why men so misjudge me, 
why I have enemies. If your knowledge of my character and my 
career does not afford you an answer tothe query, at least it does 
not become me to suggest the answer. Let it suffice that I have 
had the audacity to remain poor that I might preserve my inde- 
pendence . . . that I have been a critic,—an unscrupuously 
honest one, and, no doubt in many, cases, a bitter one,—that I 
have uniformly attacked, when I attacked at all, those who stood 
highest in power and influence; and that, whether in literature or 
society, I have seldom refrained from expressing, either directly 
or indirectly, the fierce contempt with which the pretensions of 
ignorance, arrogance, and imbecility inspire me. And you who 
know all this, ask me why I have enemies! Ah, I have a hundred 
friends for every individual enemy, but has it ever occurred to you 
that you do not live among my friends?” 

This letter, at once full of dignity and full of feeling, was not 
only an answer to Mrs. Whitman’s brusque aspersion, but it was 
also a refutation of the principal accusations of his backbiting 
enemies. If she had had a spark of genuine pity or affection for 
him,—which it would be inferred she did not have,—she would 
have been more softened by these poignant words than by all his 
burning protestations of love. Apparently, they did create some 
impression, for, when he saw her soon afterwards in Providence, 
while on his way to lecture in Lowell, she promised to reconsider 
his proposal, and write him before he should leave the lattercity. 
Her reply, which reached him there, was still indecisive. Poe, in- 
tending to return to New York by way of Providence, wrote that 
he would call on an appointed date (November 4th), but before 
that date arrived, seemingly rendered as despondent by her irres- 
olution as he had been by the fluctuations in his wife’s health, he 
attempted to commit suicide by swallowing a large dose of laud- 
anum. It was not until the 7th, that he had sufficiently recovered 
to appear. Mrs. Whitman, perhaps mortified by his failure to 
keep his engagement, and doubtless aware of the true reason for 
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it, declined at first to see him; but finally yielding to his impor- 
tunities, consented to an interview. In the course of it, he im- 
plored her, with desperate eloquence, to marry him at once; but 
she seems to have again weakly contented herself with reading 
passages from a letter which she had received from New York re- 
viling his character. Again he was deeply wounded, and leaving 
her abruptly, sent a note of renunciation. The same night he be- 
gan drinking heavily, as he always did when greatly moved, and 
the next day called atthe Whitman home in a state of uncontrol- 
lable excitement. ‘He hailed me,” says Mrs. Whitman, “as an 
angel sent to save him from perdition.”’ 

Impressed with this romantic idea apparently for the first time, 
she now consented to a conditional engagement; and, on Novem- 
ber 14, Poe left for New York under a pledge to drink no more. 
Was the now successful suitor in a state of blissful satisfaction? 
Not wholly so. ‘So kind, so true, so generous,’’ he wrote her the 
very day of his departure, ‘“‘so unmoved by all that would have 
moved one who had been less than angel,—beloved of my 
heart, of my imagination, of my intellect,—life of my life, soul of 
my soul, dear, dearest Helen, how shall I ever thank you as I 
ought! I am calm and tranquil, and but for a strange shadow 
of coming evil which haunts me, I should be happy. That I am 
not supremely happy even when I feel your deeplove at my heart, 
terrifies me. Whatcan this mean? Perhaps, however, it is only 
the necessary reaction after such terrible excitements.”’ 

Deep down in the secret closet of his own soul, the poet perhaps 
apprehended the early return of Mrs. Whitman’s irresolution. Is 
this not the most probable explanation of the far from assured 
tone of his next letter? “Pardon me, Helen,’’ he wrote on the 
22nd, “if not for the love I bear you, at least for the sorrows I 
have endured. . . . My sole hope now is in you, Helen. As you 
are true to me or fail me, so do I live or die.” 

It would seem that the same fear was predominant in the sec- 
ond letter which he wrote her on the same day. “Am I right in 
the impression that you are ambitious? If so, and if you will 
have faith in me, I can and will satisfy your wildest desires. It 
would be a glorious triumph, Helen, for us,—for you and me... 
would it not be glorious, darling, to establish in America the sole 
unquestionable aristocracy, that of intellect,—to secure its su- 
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premacy,—to lead and control it? All this I can do, Helen, and 
will, if you bid me and aid me.” 

Wild appeals to her love had been followed by calm appeals to 
her ambition,—a grosser side to touch in the hope of strengthen- 
ng his hold on her. 

But the older and wiser mood sooncomes back to him; he again 
remembers that the sentimental appeal is the only appeal worthy 
of a hearing in the Court of Love,—the only one indeed that will 
go straight to the heart of a sublimated woman like Mrs. Whit- 
man. “Without well understanding why,” he wrote her, “I had 
been led to fancy you ambitious. It was then, only then, when I 
thought of you, that I dwelt exultingly upon what I felt that I 
could accomplish in letters, and in literary influence,—in the 
widest and noblest field of human ambition. When I saw you, 
however,—when I touched your gentle hand, when I heard your 
soft voice, and perceived how greatly I had misinterpreted your 
womanly nature,—these triumphant visions melted sweetly 
away in the sunshine of a love ineffable, and I suffered my imag- 
ination to stray with you, and with the few who love us both, to 
the banks of some quiet river in some lovely valley in our land. 
Here, not too far secluded from the world, we exercised a taste 
controlled by no conventionalities, but the sworn slaves of anat- 
ural art, in the building for ourselves of a cottage, which no hu- 
man being could ever pass without an ejaculation of wonder, at 
its strange, weird, and incomprehensible, yet most simple, beauty. 
Oh, the sweet and gorgeous but not often rare flowers in which 
we half buried it,—the grandeur of the magnolias and tulip trees 
which stood guarding it,—the luxuriant velvet of its lawn, the 
lustre of the rivulet that ran by the very door,—the tasteful yet 
great comfort of the interior,—the music,—the books,—the un- 
ostentatious pictures, and above all thelove,—the love that threw 
an unfading glory over the whole. Alas, all is now a dream!” 

On February 25th, he wrote again: “In little more than a 
fortnight, dearest Helen, I shall once again clasp you to my 
heart. Until then, I forbear to agitate you by speaking of my 
wishes,—of my hopes, and especially of my fears. You say that 
all depends on my own firmness. If this be so, all is safe,—for the 
terrible agony which I have so lately endured,—an agony known 
only to my God and to myself,—seems to have passed my soul 
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through fire, and purified it from all that isweak. Henceforward 
I am strong,—this those who love me shall see, as well as those 
who have so relentlessly endeavoured to ruin me.”’ 

“T will forbear to speak of my fears.’’ It would beinferred from 
these words that the poet did not really expect the consumma- 
tion of the conditional engagement, even should he continue per- 
manently strictly temperate. This was because he was acutely 
conscious of his enemies’ schemes to destroy him in Mrs. Whit- 
man’s favorable opinion. He might give up stimulants forever, 
and yet he knew that these enemies would not abate one jot of 
their determination to thwart him in his suit. 

His contemporaneous letters to Mrs. Richmond, his own re- 
ported utterances to Mrs. Hewitt,—all were in harmony with the 
fear intimated in this letter to Mrs. Whitman that she would 
never become his wife; and that the conditional engagement was 
practically no engagement at all. His anticipations turned out 
to be only too correct. 

On December 20th, Poe found himself again in Providence, 
where he was to deliver a lecture. He now pleaded with Mrs. 
Whitman to marry him at once and return to Fordham. She 
finally yielded to his passionate urgings; but, at the same time, 
she rather inauspiciously decided to transfer all her property to 
her mother. 

On the mortifying occasion when the poet was to affix his sig- 
nature to the document carrying this out, he bore himself as if 
slightly intoxicated; but the impression of this fact was so far 
effaced that Mrs. Whitman consented to appoint the evening of 
the following Monday, December 25th, as the time for the cere- 
mony. At noon on that day, she received a note from a friend 
informing her that the poet had, that morning, been seen drink- 
ing at the bar of his hotel. On this slender and irresponsible 
charge, which was disproved by Poe’s perfect soberness when he 
reached the house, (Mrs. Whitman herself acknowledging that no 
evidence of the infringement of his promise was visible in his ap- 
pearance or manner), she abruptly resolved, on the eve of the 
matriage, to defer it indefinitely; and in this resolution, she stub- 
bornly persisted. “(Gathering together some papers which he had 
intrusted to my keeping,” she says, “I placed them in his hands, 
without a word of explanation orreproach, and utterly worn out 
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and exhausted by the mental conflicts, and anxieties, and respon- 
sibilities of the last few days, I drenched my handkerchief with 
ether, and threw myself on a sofa, hoping to lose myself in utter 
unconsciousness. Sinking on his knees beside me, he entreated 
me to speak to him,—to speak one word, butone word. At last, 
I responded almost inaudibly ‘What can Isay?’ ‘Say that you 
love me, Helen.’ ‘I love you.’ These were the last words I ever 
spoke to him.” 

Such was the melodramatic termination of this famous court- 
ship, in which, with all his infirmities, Poe had perhaps appeared 
to more advantage than Mrs.Whitman. Various calumnies were 
spread abroad by his enemies as the cause of the final rupture of 
the engagement; for instance, it was said that, becoming intoxi- 
cated, he had acted so violently in the Whitman drawing-room 
that it had been found necessary to summon the police to eject 
him. This slander stung his pride to the quick. “No amount of 
provocation,”’ he wrote her, in the last communication he ever 
addressed to her, ‘‘shall induce me to speak ill of you, even in my 
own defence. If, to shield myself from calumny, however unde- 
served, or however unendurable, I find a need of resorting to ex- 
planations that might condemn or pain you, most solemnly do I 
assure you that I will patiently endure such calumnies rather 
than avail myself of any such means of refuting them. That you 
have in any way countenanced this pitiable falsehood, I do not 
and cannot believe,—some person equally your enemy and mine 
has been its author; but what I beg of you is to write me at once 
a few lines in explanation. . . . Your simple disavowal is all 
I wish. Heaven knows that I would shrink from wounding or 
grieving you. . . . May heaven shield you from all ill!” 

To this letter Mrs. Whitman returned no reply. 

Another report, which arose perhaps from a casual remark 
dropped by the poet in conversation with Mrs. Hewitt, was that 
he had deliberately intended to jilt the lady; and that he went to 
Providence for that purpose alone. It is to be regretted that his 
own language, not before the rupture of the engagement but 
afterwards, when, very naturally, he felt deeply aggrieved, seems 
to support this conclusion. Writing on January 11th, 1849, to 
Mrs. Richmond, several weeks subsequent to his return from 
Providence, he thus expressed himself: ‘I need not tell you, An- 
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nie, how great a burden is taken off my heart by my rupture with 
Mrs. W., for I had fully made up my mind to break the engage- 
ment.” He had simply permitted an emotion of pique to drown 
his instinctive sense of chivalry. His brief letter to Mrs. Clemm 
to announce the expected date of the arrival of his bride and him- 
self at Fordham, proves the groundlessness of his own assertion. 
But he did not stop with this discreditable outburst of chagrin. 
“From this day forth,’’ he wrote Mrs. Richmond, “I shun the 
pestilential society of literary women. They are a heartless, un- 
natural, venomous, dishonourable set, with no guiding principle 
but inordinate self-esteem. Mrs. Osgood is the only exception I 
know.” 

These words were quite certainly levelled as much against the 
Elletts, Lynches, and Fullers, who had poisoned Mrs. Whitman’s 
mind in judging him, as against Mrs. Whitman herself; but they 
undoubtedly reflected the bitterness of his feeling in recalling her. 
The only fact to condone their use was that they were addressed 
to an intimate friend in the secrecy of private correspondence. 

After all, should not these words, if really intended in Mrs. 
Whitman’s disparagement, be accepted in the spirit which Mrs. 
Osgood always exhibited towards him? ‘The wise and well in- 
formed,” that lady remarked, ‘know how to regard as they 
should the impetuous anger of a spoiled infant baulked of its 
capricious will, the equally harmless and unmeaning frenzy of that 
stray child of feeling and passion.” 

After his death, Mrs. Whitman firmly refused to listen to at- 
tacks on his character; repeatedly declared that his memory was 
‘dear and sacred to her’’; and finally wrote a spirited vindication 
of his career. All this was admirable. In the secret recesses of 
her own heart, she, perhaps, regretted that she should have suf- 
fered to pass her only opportunity to be of lasting benefit to him 
in his life; and that out of a justifiable consideration for her own 
peace of mind, she should have turned a deaf ear to his appeals, 
and thus thrown him back again upon his downward course. 











General Lee in Grant’s Petersburg Progress 


NELLIE P. DuNN 
Richmond, Va. 

When, on that famous Monday, the third of April, 1865, the 
advance line of attack on Petersburg found the city evacuated by 
the Confederate troops, almost the first Federal soldiers to enter 
her doors took possession of the office of the Express and, before 
the day was over, from its presses there issued number one, vol- 
umn one, of Grant's Petersburg Progress. It was a single sheet, 
twelve by twenty inches in size, printed on one side of the paper. 
Its cry was “We are here!”” Major Eden, 37th Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, was editor, assisted by Captain Charles H. McCreery, 8th 
Michigan Veteran Volunteers and Chaplain D. Heagle. They 
proposed “‘to publish a live paper as long as circumstances will 
permit; that is, as long as we can steal the paper and get men de- 
tailed to set the type.” Ten cents was the price. “We are not 
particular as to the medium of exchange; and will take Hardtack, 
Greenbacks, Cigars, postage stamps and in fact most any avail- 
able currency, Confederate Bonds and Contrabands always ex- 
cepted.”” Further copies were printed on both sides of the paper 
and contained more extended news. It was intended to issue the 
paper three times a week. I can find record of only four numbers, 
April 3rd, 5th, 7th and 10th, and it isreasonable to suppose that 
its career ended here. Major Eden made but ashort stay in Peters- 
tersburg and left Virginia on the 20th of April. He afterwards 
published a slight little volume called Sword and Gun and did not 
find this newspaper episode worth mentioning in its pages. No- 
where can I find a complete file of the Progress.* Inquiry among 
our leading libraries reveals a few scattered copies. The Library 
of Congress owns two; the Wisconsin State Library, two; the 
Boston Library, one; the New York Public Library, three. The 
American Antiquarian Society had no knowledge that the paper 
had existed, and the Virginia libraries, so rich in war records, 





*Since this article was prepared the writer has had the good fortune to dis- 


cover the whereabouts of the assistant-editor of Grant’s Petersburg Progress, 
Captain Charles H. McCreery, now a retired Presbyterian minister. He tells 
me there were but four issues. He owns a copy of each and recalls that he 
wrote some of the articles on Lee. He writes “I had then, and have now, 


unbounded admiration for General Lee, for his unsuliied character as a Chris- 
tian gentleman and for his remarkable gifts as a great military chieftain.” 
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had never heard of it. The three time-yellowed copies before me 
came to light in an old garret in Petersburg. They are very 
much what one might expect to find, rather sordid, with a good 
deal of cheap vilification of the “traitor, Jeff. Davis,’”’ whom they 
consign “‘to perdition now and hereafter’. The point of interest 
for us is the attitude of Gran?’ s Petersburg Progress towards Gen- 
eral Lee. In its issue of Friday, April 7th, it says: 


The most intense interest is manifested throughout the country 
in the military operations now transpiring in Virginia and North 
Carolina. Many speculations are rife as to the whereabouts of 
Gen. Lee and his army, and the plans of the rebel leaders in their 
present desperate straits. 

Should it be Gen. Lee’s design to _— ainuitlien’s w ihiehets on’s 
forces at Danville, he will find dangers thickening on his pathway 
there—Sheridan with his cavalry will fall upon him in front and 
on his flanks while a large infantry force presses upon his retreat- 
ing columns. 
Can Gen. Lee hoes om defeat the ential armies—so , Savile 
with recent victories—that will certainly confront him there and 
that, too, very soon? Orcan he hope by rapidly concentrating 
his forces to crush either of the Union armies before the assistance 
of the other can be given? Or asa last resort will he consent to 
organize the men left him into guerrilla hands, with no hope of 
final success, but to give vent to deep, abiding hate? . 
We have too high an opinion of his ability as a generai to believe 
that he will ever consent to carry on such a barbarous warfare. 
We believe Gen. Lee will share the fate of his men. He 
has been a host in himself and has ever enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of those under his command, and of the citizens of the 
South. Having done all in his power for the success of the cause 
he espoused, now rather than have unnecessary bloodshed and 
suffering by prolonging the contest, we shall not be surprised to 
hear that he has surrendered himself and army into the hands of 
Lieut. Gen. Grant. 


In the last paper, dated April 10th, two long articles are de- 
voted to Lee. I give them almost in their entirety. One is called: 
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GEN. LEE’S HEADQUARTERS. 


Saturday morning we availed ourselves of the opportunity of 
walking over the identical spot of earth once occupied as Head- 
quarters by the Commander-in-chief of all the armies in the pro- 
posed Con. States. It is a picturesque little eminence about 2% 
miles west of Petersburg, to the right of the highway going out 
from the city. The country all about is rolling and variegated 
with landscape and forest with little streams winding about here 
and there, and on the whole is one of the most romantic and 
beautiful localities we have seen anywhere in Va. The particular 
eminence occupied by Gen. Lee goes by the appellation of Edge- 
hill, on the Plantation owned by Maj. Wm. Turnbull. . 
It was in the house of this gentleman the distinguished Gen., since 
the 1st of Nov. last, made his residence. Gen. Lee’s private life 
seems to have been unexceptional as to virtue not the “abstract 
of all the vices that men follow,” as was the description of one of 
Rome’s greatest military chieftains, but a model of Christian liv- 
ing. Twice every Sabbath he attended religious services, in the 
morning at St. Paul’s and in the evening at Grace Church, both 
Episcopal; and his devotional living was always with him. No 
one every heard a profane syllable from his lips and those lips 
were never a receptacle for tobacco nor drank whiskey—In fact 
the Gen. was totally free from all the common army vices. He is 
described as remarkably courteous to everybody in his manners, 
scrupulously respectful of private property and was always un- 
impedibly accessible to anyone on business. As to guards he 
never had any and the number of his orderlies could be counted 
on the fingers of a primary school boy. He had also but three 
staff officers. . . . . . When riding about he was generally 
accompanied by but one orderly. We looked at the path where 
an eye-witness told us it was his custom to walk backward and 
forward with hands behind him and eyes bent downward, as if 
in meditation; especially while waiting for an orderly to bring his 
horse. . . . . . . The house was struck nine times by ar- 
tillery projectiles, and was afterwards burned down by some 
stragglers from the Federal army. . . . - « » Acoloured 
man has preserved the folding, single iron j tedetend on which the 
General used to sleep; all his furniture was very simple” ..... 


The other article is entitled: 
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GEN. LEE 

The news arrived in this city, at a late hour last night, that 
Gen. Lee had surrendered with his whole army, at Pamplin’s De- 
pot, to Gen. P. Sheridan and so ends the secession movement in 
Virginia.” Straggling bands of guerrillas may, and no doubt will 
for some months to come hover round the country and annoy cit- 
izens and soldiers by their acts of ruffianism and violence, but the 
days of heavy fighting are, we think, at an end in this section of 
the country. Perhaps no general on the Confederate side has 
been more conspicuous for his generalship and soldierly qualities 
than Robert E. Lee and while deprecating the mistaken ideas 
that led him to espouse the cause that he did, we shall find at the 
same time many qualities which are worthy of our respect and 
esteem, even inanenemy. We have been informed on good au- 
thority and have internal evidence to show that if Gen. Lee’s 
advice had been listened to the step which he has now taken 
would have been made long ago, and the bloodshed and suffering 
of the last two months have been avoided. But the ambitious 
rancor of Davis and his associates in iniquity goaded Lee on, 
against his own better and more humane judgment, to maintain 
the struggle against fearful odds in numbers, with a disaffected 
and demoralized army, poorly armed, poorly fed and poorly clad. 
In surrendering himself and his men to a largely superior force, 
Robert Lee has in no way disgraced himself or them. The large 
force opposed to him, the number of desertions that took place 
from his force daily and almost hourly, his supplies all exhausted, 
his ammunition captured and his communications obstructed in 
every direction, but one course was left to him, consistent with 
the dictates of humanity and civilized warfare and that course he 
has chosen. True he might have dispersed his army in small 
bands and, scattering them round, have suffered them to devas- 
tate and pillage the country, but such an idea was foreign to his 
nature. 


Surely here are curious proofs of the compelling quality of Lee’s 
greatness—that greatness which stalked unconscious or unmind- 
ful of itself, something above praise, beyond applause, which, 
claiming no tribute, yet took toll of all men. 





*Of course the surrender had been made to Gen. Grant at Appomattox. 
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Recent Interpretations of American Life* 


Epwin Mims 

Professor of English in Vanderbilt University 

If Americans do not understand their own country, it will not 
be the fault of a constantly increasing number of books written 
by wise and thoughtful Americans and by intelligent foreigners. 
If Europeans do not understand the United States, it will not be 
the fault of visitors to this country nor of discriminating Ameri- 
cans whose experience abroad and life at home have given them 
the material for illuminating characterizations of their native 
land. Every season brings its quota of such books. We have 
scarcely finished reading Dr. Van Dyke’s “Spirit of America” be- 
fore we must give attention to Mr. Perry’s “The American Mind.” 
Mr. Bryce’s monumental volumes recently brought out in a re- 
vised edition have as a successor afar lessambitious and more su- 
perficial book by Mr.Arnold Bennett. Paul Bourget’s “Outre Mer’”’ 
is followed by more than one volume of French journalists—even 
now we have in the current Century Magazine the impressionis- 
tic views of Pierre Loti. Professor Miinsterberg’s two books— 
one written for Americans and the other for Germans—are sup- 
plemented by the observations of more than one German profes- 
sor, who, called upon to deliver lectures at American universities, 
feels impelled to interpret to his fellow countrymen the American 
people. Henry James’s analytical and aesthetic interpretation 
of his native land must be judged in the light of the genial and 
illuminating essays of Mr. Crothers, who by reason of recent tra- 
vels in Europe is enabled to see his own country in the light of 
the old world. 

To interpret a large and complex country with all sorts of peo- 
ple and very distinct provinces isnot an easy task. There isa 


*The American Mind. By Bliss Perry. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1912; Your United States. By Arnold Bennett. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1912; The Provincial American. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1912. Humanly 
Speaking. By 8S. M. Crothers. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1912. 


+This article does not take into account the equally interesting chapters in 
Mr. Crothers’ volume—*“The Contemporaneousness of Rome,” ‘““The Obviousness 
of Dickens,’ and other essays that enhance the author’s reputation as 
the foremost contemporary American essayist. 
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good deal of truth in Mark Twain’s comments on Paul Bourget’s 
rather hasty impressions of the United States: 

“There isn’t a single human characteristic that can be safely labeled 
‘American’. There isn’t a single human ambition, or religious trend, or 
drift of thought, or peculiarity of education, or code of principles, or 
breed of folly, or style of conversation, or preference for particular sub- 
jects for discussion, or form of legs or trunk or head orface or expression 
or complexion, or gait, or dress, or manners, or disposition, or any other 
human detail, inside or outside, that can rationally be generalized as 
‘American’. Whenever you have found what seems to be an ‘American’ 
peculiarity, you have only to cross a frontier or two, or go down or up 
in the social scale, and you perceive they have disappeared. And you 
can cross the Atlantic and find it again.”’ 

The American humorist might have had in mind Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Your United States’ when he added: “A foreigner can 
photograph the exterior of a nation, but I think that is as far as 
he can get. I think that no foreigner can report its interior—its 
soul, its life, its speech, its thought. 


” 


Indeed Mr. Bennett is mod- 
est enough not to claim more for his book than that it is, “an 
immediate account of the first tremendous impact of the United 
States on a mind receptive and unprejudiced. More could not be 
expected from six weeks of travel and observations. The excellent 
illustrations of the volume serve to indicate its nature—mere 
chance glimpses of streets, buildings, parks, theaters, educational 
institutions, etc. The author confesses in one chapter that he 


‘ 


never saw the universities at work—only “the tremendous me- 
chanical apparatus” of our educational system. In a recent mag- 
azine article he says: ‘What would not Balzac have done with 
Pittsburg, the sixteen-hour express between New York and Chi- 
cago, Wall Street, Mr. Morgan, and the wheat growing states? 
He would have said, ‘This country is simply steeped in romance; 
it lies about in heaps; give mea pen quick, for Heaven’s sake! 
while the rest of the world only exists the United States lives.” 
Now something of this restless vivid energy throbs in almost 
every line of Mr. Bennett’s book. 

It is refreshing to read a book on America in which the condes- 
cending spirit of an Englishman, looking down from the heights 
of centuries of traditions and art, is notin the least manifest. 
When he writes of our universities he does not compare them 
with Oxford and Cambridge, for these he has never seen; when 
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he writes of the skyscrapers of New York or Chicago, he does 
not think of cathedrals and public buildings centuries old, but is 
inclined to Jook to such cities for a new development of architec- 
ture that may have a world-wide significance. He pours his 
scorn upon American artists who simply imitate French and 
Italian art, but grows enthusiastic over the new possibilities 
opened up by Whistler’s graphic art and Winslow Homer’s 
American sketches. Our literature is immensely interesting to 
him because of its originality—he would give up all of Thackeray 
and George Eliot for Mark Twain’s incomparable masterpiece, 
” He says that Poe has influenced Euro- 
pean literature more than any other writer since Byron, and that 
Walt Whitman—“‘one of the world’s supreme poets’’—will loom 
larger and larger with the advancing years. He adds that one 
may look forward with confidence to the development of an 
American drama. He is most impressed, however, with the re- 
markable manifestations of material power—viz. our railroads, 
terminal stations, department stores, subways, extensive sys- 
tems of parks and boulevards,—all the result of a certain heroic 
imagination. He is able to understand that the seeming com- 
mercialism of this country may be only “the slow flowering of a 
nation’s secret spirits”-—a means to a higher end. 

One of Mr. Bennett’s most vivid impressions is that of Indian- 
apolis with its local flavor, its artistic homes, its Museum of 
Fine Arts, and its group of men of letters, one of whom, Mr. Mere- 


“Life on the Mississippi. 


dith Nicholson, has recently written a popular American novel, 
and a series of essays entitled ‘“The Provincial American” —a sort 
of glorification of the Hoosier section of this country. Mark 
Twain might have had Mr. Nicholson in mind when he said in the 
article already referred to: 

“Does the native novelist try to generalize the nation? No, he lays 
plainly before you the ways and speech and life of a few people grouped 
in a certain place—his own place—and that is one book. In time he and 
his brethren will report to you the life and the people of the whole na- 
tion. . . . . And whena thousand able novels have been written, 
there you have the soul of the people, the life of the people, the speech of 
the people; and not anywhere else can these be had.”’ 

Mr. Nicholson is frankly in love with Indiana and its capital 
city Indianapolis—these not altogether as they are now, but as 
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they were up to some fifteen or twenty years ago. He rejoices in 
the dialect, the detached homes, the provincial customs, the eager- 
ness for all kinds of knowledge, the essential morality, the politi- 
cal wisdom, of these provincial people. He expresses his faith 
that there are planted here on the west fork of White River some 
of the roots of essential America: “If we are not typical Ameri- 
cans we offer the nearest approach to it that lin my incurable 
provincialism know where to lay my hands on.” He is proud of 
being a provincial American himself; he speaks of and for those 
who “flung by fate upon the world’s by-ways, shuffle and shrink 
under the reproach of the metropolitan brethren.”” The Hoosiers 
have a certain humor that is like that of Lincoln in its homeliness 
and its wisdom; they havea religious sense that until recently 
caused citizens not to make any other engagements for Thursday 
evenings because of the prayer-meetings; they have social customs 
that resented the introduction of cocktails. And they are not 
without culture; for “What we lack we seek, and what we strive 
for we shall gain.” They know most of the “Commemoration 
Ode” and all of the “Gettysburg Address” by heart, “‘They are the 
Americans to whom Lincoln became as one of Plutarch’s men 
and for whom Longfellow wrote ‘The Children’s Hour’ and on 
whom Howells smiles quizzically in complete understanding.” 
They have curiosity—in the French and Matthew Arnold sense 
of the word; art, music, literature, politics,—nothing that is of 
contemporaneous human interest is alien to them. ‘Those of our 
Western school teachers who don’t see Europe for three hundred 
dollars every summer get at least as far East as Concord, to be 
photographed ‘by the rude bridge that arched the flood.’” 

Mr. Nicholson is forced to lament, however, that Indianapolis, 
in passing the two hundred-thousandth mark, is losing many of 
the provincial characteristics of the earlier day, that it is succumb- 
ing to the drab uniformity of American life. Typical of this tran- 
sition is ‘‘the tired business man,’”’ of whom we have a pene- 
trating sketch in this volume: ‘“Innumerable Smiths, not yet so 
prosperous as the old friend I encountered in Berlin, are abandon- 
ing their flower-gardens and the cozy verandas (sacred to neigh- 
borhood confidences on the long summer evenings) and their 
gusty registers for compact and steam-heated apartments with 
only the roof garden overhead asa breathing place.” There is 
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little compensation for increasing wealth and luxury in the loss 
of homebred virtues and a certain elemental humanity. The loss 
by such men of their interest in the church—a fact due in part to 
the failure of the church to become adjusted to the conditions of 
modern life—is paralleled by their loss of faith in national ideals 
and their selfish disregard of the social unrest of the masses. 

The same sort of study might be made of half a dozen other 
provinces of the United States; in fact, the passing away of dis- 
tinctly local qualities is implicit in scores of short stories and 
novels. There is a sense in which Mr. Crothers is right in claim- 
ing that despite alllocal differences, there are certain ways of think- 
ing and feeling that are common to the people of this country. 
According to this genial philosopher, the American frontiersman— 
whether we consider Daniel Boone or Davy Crockett or Abraham 
Lincoln—is perhaps the type that best distinguishes the Ameri- 
can people. ‘Expectant curiosity” with regard to afuture devel- 
opment is a dominant note in our national life; we have been in 
the habit of “dealing with things which turn out to be better 
than at first they seem.” “The unknown takes on a friendly 
guise and awakens a pleasant curiosity. That is the experience 
of generations of pioneers and prospectors.”” Now this same 
quality which has been manifest in all our history is a marked 
characteristic of our greatest thinkers, such as Emerson and 
William James. Emerson’s optimism, claims Mr. Crothers, is due 
not to his ignoring the darker side of things, but to his American 
reliance on the triumph over conditions, which, humanly speak- 
ing, are impossible. You can never tell how anything will turn 
out till you try; the present condition may be bad but there is 
room for making it better. The forward look, so marked in all 
of Emerson’s addresses and essays, is but the doctrine of ‘‘mani- 
fest destiny,”’ spiritually discerned. 

Very illuminating is the author’s contention that William James 
is a natural product of this same American tendency; only in this 
country could his Pragmatism have arisen. James was the lin- 
eal descendent of our Daniel Boones. 

‘‘He was led by instinct from the crowded highways to thedim border- 
land of human experience. He preferred to dwell in the debatable land. 

. He loved the wilderness of thought where shy wild things’ hide— 
half hopes, half realities. They are not quite true now,—but they may 
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be by and by. . . . Truthto him was nota field with metes and 
bounds. It was acontinent awaiting settlement. First the bold path- 
finders must venture intoit. Its vast spaces were infinitely inviting, 
its undeveloped resources were alluring. . . . the one thing hedemand- 
ed was space. His universe must not be finished or closed. . . . Do 
not those words give us a glimpse of the American mind in its natural 
working. Its genius is anticipatory. It is searching for a common 
ground in which all may meet.” 


The same sort of pioneer work—now that the real physical 
frontier has vanished—is manifest in the present progressive 
movement in politics. Mr. Crothers says to a “citizen of the old 
school:”’ 


“If you would understand the driving power of America, you must un- 
derstand ‘the divers discontented and impatient young men’ who in each 
generation have found inthe American wilderness an outlet for their 
energy. . . . Instead of settling down to herb-tea and elegies, young 
America having finished one big job, is looking for another. The noises 
which disturb you are not the cries of an angry proletariat, but are the 
shouts of eager young fellows who are finding new opportunities. They 
have the same desire to do big things, the same joy in eventful living, 
that you had thirty yearsago. . . . They represent today the en- 
thusiasm of a new generation. They represent the Oregons and Califor- 
nias toward which sturdy pioneers are moving undisturbed by obsta- 
cles.” This is what the social unrest means in America. “It is not the 
unrest of the weak and unsuccessful, it is the unrest of the strong and 
ambitious. You cannot stillit by talking about prosperity; of course 
we are prosperous after a fashion, but it is a fashion that no longer 
pleases us.” 


Much to the same effect speaks Mr. Perry in his excellent chap- 
ters on ‘Romance and Reaction,” and “Individualism and Fel- 
lowship.” Both these citizens of academic Cambridge are sensi- 
tive to the spirit of the West and to the true romance of Ameri- 
can history. Despite the alleged reaction against democracy 
they are both in sympathy with the more recent manifestations 
of democracy in the Western commonwealths. But Mr. Perry 
has the larger perspective—in one compact volume he has sug- 
gested the essential facts in our history, has surveyed the nation- 
al—and local—traits and ideals as expressed in our literature. 

“The American Mind” is therefore a more ambitious book than 
any of those under review. Despite the author’s recognition of 
the difficulty in his way—the danger of generalizations with so 
many complex details—he has succeeded to a remarkable degree 
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in interpreting the American mind—and heart. If I may recur 
again to Mark Twain’s words about interpreters of America, 
they will indicate the distinctive reason why Mr. Perry isespecial- 
ly fitted to write such a book: 

“I think that a knowledge of these things is acquirable in only one 
way; not two or four or six—absorption; years and years of intercourse 
with the life concerned; of living it, indeed sharing personally in its 
shame and pride, its joys and griefs, its loves and hates, its prosperities 
and adversities, its shows and shabbiness, its deep patriotisnt, its 
whirlwinds of political passions, its admirations—of flag, and heroic 
dead, and the glory of the national name. Observation? Of what real 
value is it? One learns people through the heart, not the eye, or the in- 
tellect.”’ 

Mr. Perry has all the advantages enumerated. 

In addition to his intimate knowledge of American literature, 
he has had unusual opportunities to understand American life. 
As professor at Princeton and Harvard he has come in contact 
with representative American youths; as editor of the Adlantic 
Monthly for a number of years he was necessarily conversant 
with the leading tendencies of American thought and creative 
work; as popular lecturer in many parts of the country he has 
studied at first hand local customs and ideals; and furthermore 
as an expert student of American fiction, he knows as few of 
our critics the very form and pressure of our varied life. More 
recently as Hyde Lecturer at the Sorbonne he interpreted Ameri- 
can literature and American life to representative French audi- 
ences. To some of us who heard these lectures and who rejoiced 
in the hearty response that they met with in Paris, it has been a 
source of wonder that Mr. Perry did not publish them in a book. 
Perhaps, however, that particular volume had already been an- 
ticipated by another of the same general type; at any rate it would 
seem now that, after his return to this country, and with the 
added experience of his life abroad, he has chosen to write in an- 
other book, primarily for his own countrymen, his estimate of the 
American people. The result is, to be somewhat frank, at first 
glance disappointing; but the more one reads it, the more im- 
pressed he is with the author’s accurate and extensive knowl- 
edge, his discriminating generalizations, his genuine patriotism 
somewhat sobered by foreign residence, and withal his suggest- 
ive, rich, and at times beautiful style. A delicate humor per- 
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vades it, and a mellowness of tone and sentiment. The final im- 
pression is that of a scholar who has in no way suffered aca- 
demic ideals and traditions to deaden his sympathy with the 
life of the whole country, past and present. Such a book makes 
the reader a better American. 

The lectures, when given in California, Boston, and Brooklyn, 
first bore the title “American Traits in American Literature.” But 
the author was right in adopting the present title. It is true that 
a large part of the book is taken up with American writers—and of 
these we have some very felicitous characterizations—but we are 
constantly made aware of the fact that American literature does 
not express the whole of American life. The author is especially 
concerned with doing justice to the latent poetry and idealism of 
colonial times and to our civic writing—a sort of writing which 
has been incidental to the accomplishment of some political, so- 
cial, or moral purpose, and which scarcely regards itself as lit- 
erature at all. 

He finds it comparatively easy to discover the American mind 
in politics—an essential unity of opinion with regard to the ex- 
isting government and the fundamental questions of government. 
He discusses with acuteness the versatility, curiosity, quick 
assimilation and alertness of the American mind, not failing 
to note the danger of the oratorical temperament, and the reck- 
less exaggeration of journals and magazines, the inexperience 
and amateurishness due to isolation. Recognizing the justice of 
foreign criticism of these defects—“‘the commonness of mind and 
tone,” he asks, “May it not be better after all, to have gone 
without a code for a while, to have lacked that orderly and 
methodized and socialized European intelligence, and to have had 
the glorious sense of bringing things to pass in spite of it? . . 
No doubt our existence has been, in some respects, one of bar- 
barism but it has been the barbarism of life and not of death.” 

Of the moral traits of Americans he emphasizes “‘the dynamic 
national energy” with something of the same point of view as 
that of Mr. Bennett. Idealism in education and religion, and op- 
timism which is a sort of spirit of romantic enthusiasm, are fully 
set forth. Acute is the characterization of our contradictory 
qualities—the conflict between radicalism and conservatism, indi- 
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vidualism and publicspirit. Acharacteristicextract of such para- 
doxes is: 

“How that ‘both’—‘as also’ keeps echoing in American history; ‘both’ 
to Christianize the negro and work him at a profit, ‘both’ duty and ad- 
vantage in retaining the Philippines; ‘both’ international goodwill and 
increased armament; ‘both’ Sunday morning precepts and Monday 
morning practice; ‘both’ horns of a dilemma; ‘both’ God and Mam- 
mon; did ever a nation possess a more marvelous watertight compart- 
ment method of believing and honoring opposites?” 

None of these contradictionsin thenational character can inter- 
fere with Mr. Perry’s faith in the future of his country. The last 
word of the book is an optimistic forecast of the future of the 
Republic and of the literature which shall express its life: “We, 
too, shall outgrowin time our questioning, our self-analysis, our 
futile comparison of ourselves with other nations, our self-con- 
scious study of our own national character. . . . With fel- 
lowship based upon individualism, and with individualism ever 
leading to fellowship, America will perform its vital tasks, and 
its literature will be the unconscious and beautiful utterance of 
its inner life.” 











Military Criticism by General William R. Boggs 
WivuiaM K. Boyp 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

No military conflict has ever been the theme of so many me- 
moirs by its participators as the American Civil War. The nar- 
ratives of Sherman and Johnston, McClellan and Longstreet, 
Grant and Hood, Schofield and Mosby, and of other leading gen- 
erals are but the vanguard of an almost endless amount of sim- 
ilar testimony. Indeed it seems that the cherished desire of well- 
nigh every patriot engaged, if he had the gift of self-expression, 
has been to give to posterity an account of his part in our great 
national tragedy, and as the ties of mortal life weaken, this desire 
becomes stronger. Hence as the number of survivors diminishes, 
the number of memoirists increases, so that during the past de- 
cade the publication of personal accounts of the Civil War seems 
to rival that of the earlier years just after the conflict when the 
memory of all readers was full of military recollections. 

It is therefore eminently fitting that the Reminiscences of Gen- 
eral William R. Boggs should be given to the public.* Their 
value well merits the attention of all interested in Confederate 
military history. By taste and training General Boggs was a 
soldier, having graduated with high honors from West Point. 
His military activity under the Confederacy was entirely in fields 
which popular interest too often neglects, the erection of forti- 
fications on the coast and the Confederate operations in Ken- 
tucky and the southwest. Even more important is the fact that 
he wrote for the information of his children, not for the public. 
His criticisms are therefore those of a professional soldier, stated 
most frankly and without reservation, concerning Confederate 
operations too often overshadowed in the memory of Southern- 
ers by the glories of the Virginia battlefields. 

The ancestors of William Robertson Boggs were distinguished 
in both civil and military affairs. His maternal great-grand- 
father was “Scotch Billy” Robertson of Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, who served in the colonial wars. The next in line, John 
Robertson, likewise served the colony and his son, William Rob- 





*The Reminiscences of General Boggs will soon be published by the Trinity 
College Historical Society. This article is based on the manuscript. 
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ertson (1786-1859) removed from Virginia to Abbeville, South 
Carolina, served in the South Carolina militia during the Second 
War with Great Britain, and afterwards became surveyor, then 
Superintendent, of the South Carolina Railroad, and also man- 
ager of a line of steamboats on the Savannah River. His wife 
was Pamela Moseley, daughter of Joseph Moseley who had mi- 
grated from Virginia to South Carolinacontemporaneously with 
the Robertsons. Their daughter, Mary Ann, married Archibald 
Boggs, a merchant of Augusta, Georgia. To them were born 
nine children. Of these seven survived infancy. Three sons, Wil- 
liam Robertson, Robert, and Archibald, served in the Confeder- 
ate army. Of the four daughters two remained single and two 
married brothers of the Butt family; one, Pamela Robertson be- 
came the wife of Joshua Willing Butt, one of their sons being Ma- 
jor Archie Butt, who lost his life in the Titantic disaster of April, 
1912; the other, Catherine Joyner, married J. D. Butt, who served 
in W. H. T. Walker’s Brigade of Georgia troops. 

William Robertson, the oldest of the above named children, 
was born at Augusta, March 18, 1829. Comparatively little is 
known of his early youth but his training and associations 
awakened talents quite in keeping with those of his ancestors. 
His preparatory education was secured at the old Augusta Acad- 
emy. Very soon his interest in science was awakened. Once he 
heard a lecture on the impossibility of applying steam naviga- 
tion to the ocean; at another time he saw the principle of “gal- 
vanism”’ illustrated with a small battery, but the impracticabil- 
ity of its use for industrial purposes on account of the high cost 
of mercury was pointed out. Once he and his playmates gave 
his great-grandfather, Joseph Moseley, an account of a steam- 
boat they had seen on the Savannah River. According to tra- 
dition the old gentleman listened politely, then gave each narra- 
tor a sound thrashing for trying to impose on his credulity. 
Later when Mr. Moseley himself saw a steam boat at Augusta 
he gave each of the boys five dollars in gold as recompense for 
the chastisement. 

Young Boggs’ summers were spent at the Sand Hillis, now Sum- 
merville, South Carolina, then as now aresort. There an inter- 
est in military life was aroused by visits to the army post lo- 
cated near by. Born with traditions of fighting and engineering, 
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with a latent interest in science and military affairs awakened, 
it was natural for him to find his way to the leading scientific as 
well as the best military school of the time, the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. He entered as a cadet from 
Georgia in July, 1849 at the age of twenty and graduated four 
years later among the first five of his class. 

Among the students at the Academy at that time were many 
who later gained distinction in both the Union and Confederate 
armies. Among Boggs’ class mates were John B. McPherson, 
Philip H. Sheridan and John M. Schofield, later Union generals, 
and John B. Hood of the Confederate service. Cadet Boggs rank- 
ed high in his class and in the entire student body. At the end 
of his first year he was tenth in scholarship in a class of seventy- 
four, second in conduct among the entire 221 cadets enrolled. 
At the close of the second year he was second among his class 
mates in point of scholarship, being surpassed only by McPher- 
son, and in conduct tenth in the entire academy. The third year 
found his scholarly standing unchanged, but his rank in conduct 
ninth. At graduation in 1853 his rank in scholarship had 
dropped to fourth, that in conduct had risen to third. 

Traditions of his student life at West Point centre around ar- 
tistic rather than military tastes. In 1851 while Boggs was on 
adjutant duty a new cadet entered. His name was James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. Boggs was at once interested in the new matric- 
ulate because the lad’s father had attained distinction as an en- 
gineer. Whistler soon formed the habit of visiting the adjutant’s 
office; frequently he spent the time in sketching scenes described 
in books or suggested by life at the academy. Boggs preserved 
three drawings illustrative of West Point, two suggested by 
characters in Dickens, and one representing Russian soldiers. In 
1852 through Boggs’ influence a drawing of Whistler’s—the wood- 
cut also being carved by Whistler—was used to decorate the dance 
cards for the academy ball. 

Boggs’ talents were evidently for the scientific problems of mil- 
itary service. On graduation he was made Brevet-Second Lieu- 
tenant and was assigned to the Topographical Bureau, and 
spent some time in the office of the Pacific Railroad Surveys. In 
1854 he was transferred to the Ordnance Corps and was made 
assistant at the Watervliet Arsensal, Troy, New York. In De- 
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cember of the same year he became Second Lieutenant and in 
1856 he was promoted to the rank of First Lieutenant. While 
at Watervliet Arsenal he married Mary Sophia, daughter of Col. 
John Symington, the commandant, the date of their marriage 
being December 19, 1855. In 1857 he was tranferred to the 
Louisiana Arsenal at Baton Rouge, Louisiana; in 1859 he be- 
came inspector of Ordnance at Point Isobel, Texas, and on De- 
cember 14 took part in an engagement with Cortino’s Mexican 
Marauders near Fort Brown for which he was given honorable 
mention by General Scott. Soon after he was tranferred to the 
Alleghany Arsenal at Pittsburg, to which Col. Symington had 
also been assigned. Evidently the service that opened before 
Lieutenant Boggs in the Army of the United States was that of 
scientific expert rather than the command of troops. 

In 1861 the choice of fighting with or against his native state 
was forced upon him. He did not believe in the wisdom of se- 
cession, but like many of his countrymen he cast his destiny with 
the south, resigning from the United States Army the very day 
that the Georgia Convention adopted an ordinance of secession. 
Altogether twenty-two relatives by blood or marriage entered 
the Confederate armies. His father-in-law, however, having 
been born in Delaware, having been appointed to the Academy 
from Maryland, and having spent thirty-five years in the Army, 
remained in the United States service. Yet friendship and interest 
in his son-in-law were not interrupted. On January 31, 1861 he 
wrote,—‘‘So my dear Boggs, the deed is done so faras your resig- 
ation is concerned, and we must look into the future with hope 
that this change may eventuate to your full satisfaction and 
prosperity. You are of the right stuffand I have every confi- 
dence that, from your energy, perseverance and upright honesty 
you will succeed in any object you may give your attention to.” 

The nature of Boggs’ service in the Confederacy was similar to 
that in the Army of the United States, that of an engineer and 
ordnance officer. He was always on staff duty and was never 
given the command of troops. His criticisms of military opera- 
tions therefore suggest the observer rather than the leader of men. 
This characteristic, together with his scientific training and utter 
frankness, give a distinct value to his account of the three opera- 
tions in which he was active, perfecting fortifications and sup- 
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plies in 1861, Kirby Smith’s invasion of Kentucky in 1862, and 
Kirby Smith’s administration west of the Mississippi from 1863 
to 1865. 

When Lieutenant Boggs resigned from the Army of the United 
States, he tendered his services to the State of Georgia and was 
immediately appointed to the staff of Governor Brown. He was 
soon intrusted with the duty of purchasing supplies for his 
native state. 


“One of my first suggestions,” he says, ‘‘was that he (Gov.Brown) send 
some trusty person to Europe for the express and sole purpose of pur- 
chasing an outfit for the manufacture of small arms; that if this was 
done at once, it could be brought in before a blockade could be establish- 
ed. Mr. King, T. Butler King I think, was written to and accepted. It 
was arranged that I, with a master armorer, should meet him in Phila- 
delphia. I lost some time waiting but he never came. On my return to 
Milledgeville I suggested to the Governor that Mr. King was probably 
waiting the formation of the Confederate Government so that he might 
act for both. Such proved to be the case and we got no Armory.” 


On his return from the north he began the work of converting 
the Georgia Penitentiary into an arsenal and gun factory. Be- 
fore the task was completed he was transferred to Charleston, 
South Carolina, to assist General Beauregard in placing the forti- 
fications in shape for war. The impressions he received did not 
indicate efficiency or fore-sightedness on the part of those in au- 
thority. 


“At Fort Moultrie,” he says, ‘the small but important omission of 
putting the swinging props under the trails of the gun carriages had 
caused the guns to dismount themselves when fired with shot. Ander- 
son no doubt removed these props before he abandoned the Fort. Their 
only fuses were old style wooded mortar fuses and for economy they had 
been sawed into two or more pieces; the shock of the discharge would 
drive the small ends into the shell and explode the shell either in the gun 
or just after leavingit. Their mortar beds were made of wood, from 
patterns intended for iron and brass. Morris Island beach was exposed 
to an enfilading fire from Fort Sumter and required heavy epaulments 
to protect its batteries from that fire. We remained with General 
Beauregard until Governor Brown summoned us to Savannah. 

“TI had ordered from Andersons Foundry at Richmond an unlimited 
number of heavy guns, with the irons for their carriages and four hun- 
dred rounds each of shot and shell foreach gun. They were to be ship- 
ped, as fast as made, in box cars, by the way of the East Tennessee R. 
R. In daily expectation that these guns would begin to arrive, we de- 
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termined, not only to arm Fort Pulaski, but also to occupy Tybee Island 
and to place some of the guns in lunettes on the Island. The guns or- 
dered by me were diverted by the Honorable Secretary of war, and sent 
to Mobile; wherefore Fort Pulaski was never armed or Tybee Island 
occupied.” 

From Charleston he was recalled in March by Governor Brown 
and was soon sent to Montgomery where he was given tempo- 
rary charge of the Ordnance Bureau of the Confederate States 
Army. He found everything in confusion. 

“My first care,’ he writes, ““was to examine the appropriations for the 
ordnance department. I found them most picayune; the appropriation 
for gunpowder was not sufficient to have fired the guns mounted at 
Pensacola for two days, and the appropriation was for one year. Allother 
material was in the same ratio. I made haste to inform the Secretary 
of War. He told me that the appropriations were for a peace establish- 
ment, that treaty commissioners had been sent to Washington and we 
must do nothing that implied war. I satisfied him that even fora 
peace establishment the appropriations were too small. I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting an additional appropriation. 

“On my return to Montgomery, I found several proposals from Eng- 
lish houses to furnish many much needed supplies. The proposals were 
very liberal in every respect, they even offered for 10 per cent of the ori- 
ginal cost to run the blockade and deliver guns to the C. S. A., and no 
harm could have arisen from accepting them. They remained unacted 
upon, either upon the supposition that the United States would permit 
us to depart in peace, or because the proper person to have charge of 
such affairs, had not yet come South. I never knew, and it was soon 
too late.” 

In April Boggs was sent to Pensacola to assist General Bragg 
in erecting defenses. He found the first urgent need to be sup- 
plies for the troops. To meet it he spent $40,000 which had been 
entrusted to his use. A second problem was the rearrangement 
of the defenses. To this end Boggs removed the barbette guns 
from the forts and placed them along the bluffs overlooking the 
harbor and along the beach, and erected a concealed battery 
south of Fort McRee. With these arrangements completed, it 
was the intention to attack Fort Pickens which was held by the 
Federals. The plan was frustrated by the credulity of Bragg, who 
allowed Lieutenant Worden, of the United States Army, to cross 
from Pensacola to the Federal fleet. Immediately Fort Pickens 
was strongly reinforced. The effectiveness of the Confederate de- 
fenses was also impaired by the arbitrary action of Bragg. While 
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Boggs was temporarily absent he placed a battery of casement 
guns in the open, south of Fort McRee. These, having about 
one-half the range of the barbette guns, were ineffective during 
the Federal bombardment and Fort McRee was silenced. But 
the Federal men-of-war, the Viagara and the Richmond, as they 
reached the shore were forced to retire by Boggs’ concealed bat- 
tery. “It was sometime in the afternoon,” says Boggs, “when I 
observed them swing around head on, and saw them moveslow- 
ly up to anew position; having no other means after they had taken 
up their new position and commenced firing, I got their distance 
by sight and sound. My first shot, afterwards so reported, pass- 
ed between the masts of the Richmond and the second one hulled 
the ship so effectively as to disable her. When some of her tim- 
bers floated ashore next day my Georgians claimed them, and 
Bragg endorsed their claim.” 

While at Pensacola Boggs became discontented with the policy 
of the Confederate War Department. He saw places of high rank 
in the Army given to civilians while young officers like himself 
failed to get promotion. Bragg, on behalf of the officers under 
him, complained of the discrimination but the most he could se- 
cure for Boggs was a nominal appointment as Superintendent of 
the Louisiana State Seminary, a military school. However the 
relations between Boggs and Bragg became cool; an estrange- 
ment gradually developed, with the result that Boggs resigned 
from the service of the Confederate States and re-entered that of 
the state of Georgia. According to the correspondent of anorth- 
ern newspaper the immediate cause of Boggs’ resignation was a 
quarrel arising from the second bombardment of Pensacola, 
which was precipitated during Bragg’s temporary absence by a 
Confederate boat trying to run from Pensacola down to the 
navy yard. When Bragg returned he took his subordinates to 
task. ‘Report has it that there was quite a flare up all round; 
Bragg’s man Friday, chief engineers, ordnance officers, and every- 
thing else. An obscure individual by the name of Boggs is said 
to have resigned. It won’t make much difference to us, one way 
or the other; but will affect Bragg’s arrangements a good deal.” 

Again, Boggs’ assignment was to engineering work, being 
made Chief Engineer with the rank of Colonel by Governor Brown. 
He was sent to Savannah to aid in erecting fortifications, Again 
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the impression he received was one of inefficiency and lack of fore- 
sight on the part of those in authority. “I called on General 
Lawton, commanding the Confederate forces, and in discussing 
the situation suggested the propriety of occupying the is- 
lands (especially Venus’ Point) on the South Carolina side, or at 
least of establishing a few batteries. He did not think it possible 
to stand on them, much less to occupy them, and that a gun 
would sink out of sight. I suggested that these were difficulties 
to be overcome. He seemed to rely upon some torpedoes that 
Captain Ives had placed there to keep the gun boats from com- 
ing into Wall’s Cut and getting between us and Fort Pulaski. 
There were some of us who had very little confidence in Ives’ loy- 
alty and the fact that Ives had been seen at work down the 
river caused us still more anxiety. . . . One morning we found 
the Federal gun boats in Wall’s Cut on the Carolina side, in 
which Ives’ torpedoes were supposed to be. They, with the 
boats already in the St. Augustine’s Creek, on our side, cut off 
all communication by water with Fort Pulaski . . . General 
W. H. T. Walker was very indignant; he proposed a plan for the 
capture of the gunboats, offered to take all the responsibility, 
and make the necessary preparations, and attack with his own 
Brigade. Had his plan been promptly accepted, it would, in my 
opinion, have been successful. But it was taken into considera- 
tion. Before the consideration was concluded, those islands on 
which a man could not stand were covered with tents and 
troops; and those estuaries which had been filled with torpedoes, 
were full of gun boats. On the tenth day of April we could hear 
distinctly the bombardment of Fort Pulaski. At the end of 
twenty-four hours the stillness assured us that it was in the hands 
of the enemy.” 

In recognition of Boggs’ work at Savannah one of the forts 
was named for him. Today its site is occupied by a fertilizer 
factory. From Savannah he was sent to the interior of Georgia 
to erect fortifications along the upper Appalachicola to protect 
cotton plantations from raids by federal gun boats. His mis- 
sion was not effective because the civil authorities failed to co- 
operate. In August 1862, he was again in the service of the Con- 
federate States because Kirby Smith had asked aid of Governor 
Brown in his impending invasion of Kentucky, and Brown’s re- 
ply was to send Boggs and some artillery harness to Knoxville. 


5 
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The campaign that followed forms a new chapter in the ex- 
perience of Colonel Boggs. Hitherto he had been engaged in for- 
tification; now asa member of Kirby Smith’s staff he was in 
close touch with an aggressive military movement. Indeed the 
invasion of Kentucky was one of the most brilliant, as well as 
one of the most disastrous, of the early Confederate campaigns. 
Kirby Smith crossed the Cumberland mountains from Knoxville, 
while Bragg advanced from Chattanooga northward across 
Tennessee, crossing into Kentucky by way of Gainesville. With 
their armies united they hoped to win Kentucky for the Confed- 
eracy and to force Buell beyond the Ohio. Kirby Smith was 
first on the scene of operations. By August 30 he reached Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, and drove back the enemy. How narrow was 
the margin between victory and defeat is well described by Boggs. 
During the afternoon General William Nelson, commander-in- 
chief of the Union forces in Kentucky, personally took the leader- 
ship and formed a new line of battle south of Richmond. ‘This 
was so unexpected,” says Boggs, ‘‘that General Kirby Smith and 
myself, riding leisurely up the road in advance of the army, came 
within short range before we were aware of it. Seeing an officer 
gallop down the road and hearing him command to ‘bring on 
the cavalry,’ I rode close up to and alongside the fence, expecting 
them to come up with a rush, and saw our victory turned into a 
rout. Had they come, Sheridan’s charge at Winchester would 
have been a duplicate. They did not come and we had time to 
get out of the road and form line; then a single charge of the in- 
fantry, before the artillery could be brought into action, drove 
them through Richmond.” 

From Richmond the victorious Confederates pressed on toward 
Lexington. Boggs, with a band of infantry and cavalrymen, 
marched before the regular army. When the outskirts of Lex- 
ington were reached, he rode back to camp and found everything 
in confusion. ‘A sudden halt had been ordered, the advance 
drawn back to where I found it, all the wagons were being un- 
loaded and sent back to bring Heth’s division. A herald was be- 
ing gotten ready to summon the Federal commander at the 
sound of a midnight bugle to evacuate Lexington or come out- 
side of it and fight. It looked very much like a panic. There was 
no answer to the bugle and the herald rode into town without 
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being questioned. The Federal commander, Gilbert, had also been 
seized with an uncertainty, and while we were preparing the her- 
ald he was making hot haste in another direction. We now 
found out that, if we had followed the Federals up closely we 
could have gone into Lexington the night before and have cap- 
tured valuable supplies.” 

The tide of success now changed. Instead of advancing on Cin- 
cinnati Kirby Smith awaited orders from General Bragg, his 
superior. Bragg’s advance had been delayed for various reasons, 
so that Buell outreached him in the race for Louisville. He now 
ordered Kirby Smith to fall back to Frankfort and participate in 
the inauguration of Richard Hawes as Confederate Governor. 
Bragg, leaving his army at Bardstown, arrived at Frankfort in 
due time. The ceremony took place on October 4, 1862, but in 
the afternoon news came that Buell was advancing from Louis- 
ville. Believing that the movement was directed against Frank- 
fort, Kirby Smith retired to Versailles and Bragg joined his army 
which advanced to Harrodsburg. Boggs’ part in the events of 
the day well illustrate the confusion and the uncertainty of the 
Confederate commanders. 


“Our right rested on a ravine; General Kirby Smith was uneasy about 
this flank and had directed me to go up this ravine early next morning, 
to move slowly, keep a good look out, and if necessary send him messen- 
gers. I started very early and was still moving away from our line, 
when I heard the inauguration salute fired. From the remarks of the 
escort it appeared that they were recruits; upon enquiry I found, to my 
anxiety, that there was not an old soldier among them. As the after- 
noon advanced, hearing nothing more and having seen nothing I re- 
turned to Frankfort. It was after dark when I crossed the bridge. As 
I crossed the railroad, I saw a train of passenger and box cars filled 
with people. Seeing some ladies that I knew in one of the box cars I rode 
up and asked if it was the fear of the coming battle that drove them 
away from the inauguration ball that General Bragg had promised 
them. One of them with much indignation asked me if this was any 
time for trifling. I then noticed that some of them were in tears. One 
pointing up the hill asked me what that meant: it was the rear guard 
of a retreating army. Looking in the other direction I saw the bridge 
that I had just crossed was burning. I apologized, stating what I had 
been doing allday. My negro man, Shadrick, coming up with my ex- 
tra horse, I told the ladies that so soon as I had fed my horses and my- 
self I would return and keep them company until the train started. 
When Mrs. Humphreys asked me whereI proposed to get supper, I 
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could not say, but that with the prospect of an all night ride I would 
do my best. She insisted on getting out of the car and taking me to the 
house of a friend. Having been sumptously fed we returned to the car. 
When the train left, I left, to follow one of the most unnecessary and dis- 
graceful retreats recorded in history. 

“After waiting at Versailles a day General Kirby Smith, taking me 
with him, rode down to General Bragg’s headquarters at Harrodsburg. 
The two armies were now touching each other, forming together the 
largest and best western army we had ever had, or were likely to have. 

“We reached General Bragg’s headquarters about noon. He was 
surrounded by a large retinue of hangers on, and it was hard to geta 
quiet interview. His conversation and actions were unaccountable, 
they were like those of a wild man. He gave General Kirby Smith to 
understand that he did not need his army, that with his own troops he 
could whip any thing the Federals could bring against him. General 
Smith returned to Versailles completely at a loss what todo. During 
the next morning he gave General Marshall permission to return to Lex- 
ington and await events. We tried to persuade him to do so also: but 
during the afternoon the sound of battle in Bragg’s direction decided 
him to go at once to his assistance. 

“Without orders and unsolicited, General Kirby Smith moved his army 
to the assistance of General Bragg. When we reached Harrodsburg, 
General J. M. Wither’s command was all that we found of General 
Bragg’s army; the remainder were in retreat to camp Dick Robinson.” 

During the Kentucky compaign Col. Boggs won the confidence 
of his chief, for on Kirby Smith’s recommendation he was made 
Brigadier General, and when Kirby Smith became commander of 
the Confederate forces west of the Mississippi in March 1863, he 
appointed Boggs Chief of Staff. The task in the southwest was 
indeed a difficult one. There was need of a better organization 
of the Confederate forces in Louisiana and Arkansas. The con- 
tribution of General Boggs was the improvement of communica- 
tion between the various army posts. The method employed 
was for that day a novel one. 

“Finding the communication with the district headquarters very irre- 
gular and uncertain I determined to establish lines of couriers to them. 
In order to avoid taking able bodied men from the army I suggested to 
General Smith that we enlist six companies of boys, between thirteen 
and fifteen years of age. These boys were to be enlisted, with the con- 
sent of their parents, with the same pay and allowances as cavalrymen 
and to be officered by some of those already in service but whose regi- 
ments having been consolidated were unattached. The plan having 
been approved by General Smith, I sent for Major Bird of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, and having explained it to him offered him the command. 
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With his assistance the other officers were appointed, and the enlist- 
ments begun. We met with no opposition and soon had our lines estab- 
lished. It was arranged that while three of the companies were on duty 
the other three should be in camp for rest and instruction. The com- 
mand was well officered and worked most satisfactorily until the end of 
the war.” 

The military problem before Kirby Smith was a twofold one; to 
make some demonstration against the Federal lines around 
Vicksburg, which was then beseiged by Grant, and to prevent 
the conquest of western Louisiana and Texas. The first was in- 
trusted to General Holmes of the District of Arkansas but his at- 
tack on Helena, delayed until July, was too late to change the 
fate of Vicksburg. The other military duty was accomplished, 
not, however, without a conflict of wills among Confederate gen- 
erals. The Federals took the aggressive and inaugurated two 
movements in the spring of 1864, an invasion by Banks: from 
New Orleans and one from Little Rock by Steele. Believing that 
Banks was the weaker of the two generals Kirby Smith decided 
to engage him first and gave that part of the defense to 
General Richard Taylor, whose headquarters were in southern 
Louisiana. General Price, who succeeded Holmes in Arkansas, 
was ordered to forward to Taylor all his infantry and artillery, 
keeping only his cavalry to harass the advance of Steele. How- 
ever, these reinforcements were halted at Kirby Smith’s headquar- 
ters at Shreveport and it was planned for Taylor to harass, not 
engage, Banks. The cause of this change of plans, according to 
Boggs, was the influence of Dr. Sol Smith, surgeon to Kirby Smith. 
“The animus of change was that Doctor Smith disliked General 
Taylor as much as he liked General Smith; Taylor was to harass 
Banks up to the last moment, and then General Smith was to 
move down with additional troops, take command, and carry off 
the glory of the pitched battle.” Kirby Smith’s orders reached 
Taylor too late to prevent him from turning and defeating Banks 
first at Mansfield, then at Pleasant Hill. These victories pre- 
sented another problem; should Banks be pursued and New Or- 
leans possibly be attacked, or should attention be given to 
Steele? Taylor of course advised the former course, but Kirby 
Smith chose the latter. However, Steele, when he heard of the 
defeat of Banks, gave up his invasion and fell back to Little 
Rock. 
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An estrangement developed between the commanding general 
and his chief-of-staff soon after the Banks-Taylor campaign. Dr, 
Sol Smith supplanted Boggsin the councils of Kirby Smith. Boggs 
resigned and was for a short time commander of the District of 
Louisiana. He was soon superseded by General Harry Hays. 
He then returned to Shreveport. Early in 1865 he enlisted in an 
expedition to enter military service in Mexico. Finding that 
the purpose of its leaders was to fight for Maximilian rather 
than Juarez, he withdrew his name. With the collapse of the 
Confederate armies in the East, Kirby Smith moved his head- 
quarters to Houston, Texas. The surrender of his army was 
made by his subordinates, in which General Boggs participated, 
the parole of Boggs being dated June 9, 1865. 

Such are typical criticisms of Confederate military operations, 
by General Boggs. His unreserved frankness, together with his 
military training, give his words great weight. No one can read 
them without being impressed with the inefficiency of the Con- 
federate preparations for the war, the inexcusable failure of the 
Kentucky campaign of 1862, and the friction among the Confed- 
erate generals. If it had not been for the genius of Lee’s defense 
of Virginia, how much earlier might the conflict have ended! 




















Wanted: A New Spirit in Literary Criticism 


H. Houston PECKHAM 


The more I view the present state of American letters, the more 
I am convinced that the pressing need of our day is not for new 
and greater creative geniuses than we have now, but for an en- 
tirely new spirit in literary criticism. 

The present tendency of our critics of literature is clearly to dis- 
parage rather than to appreciate our contemporary writers. And 
when I speak of our critics of literature, 1 donot mean simply 
the professionals, whose judgments appear on the printed page. 
I mean quite as truly that much larger and more influential com- 
pany of critics, the average readers, whose estimates are passed 
informally on the street, in the home, at the club. 

The other daya college professor said to me: “I don’t think we 
have any good American poets at present,do you?” JT answered 
his question with another question: ‘Well, what do you think of 
the work of such writers as Madison Cawein, Henry Van Dyke, 
Edith M. Thomas, Josephine Preston Peabody, Percy Mackaye, 
and Edwin Markham?” And thereupon he confessed that he 
knew practically nothing of these writers—had, in fact, been so 
busy reading Lowell and Emerson and Walt Whitman that he 
had had neither the time nor the inclination to see what our 
poets have been doing during the past twenty years orso. And 
there we get at the root of the whole matter. We have been so 
long in the habit of supposing that good literature is bounded 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean and was ended with about the 
year 1892, that to voice a contrary opinion is heresy of the rank- 
est sort. How, we ask ourselves unconsciously, can we suppose 
that we Americans have a real present-day literature, when we 
are told in the school-roomand at the reading-circle and from the 
lecture-platform and in almost every magazine that we take up, 
that all great and glorious things were written in the past, or 
that if anything worth while is being written now, it is being 
done in artistic old Europe, not in crude, provincial, upstart, ma- 
terialistic America? 

My plea, you perceive, is for a critical spirit which while render- 
ing unto the great past all due homage, will not be too fogeyish, 
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snobbish, or ignorant to give the present fair treatment. And my 
belief, as I have hinted, is that a true knowledge of the facts will 
beget this new spirit. 

To speak more concretely, suppose we begin our campaign of 
self-education by looking over the field of realistic fiction. This 
is a good field to begin with, as no one will deny its importance. 
Most of the world’s great novelists—Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Meredith, Flaubert, Balzac, Daudet, and Tolstoi, for example— 
have been realists. And now let us see what American writers 
belong in the same category. William Dean Howells, Edith 
Wharton, Thomas Nelson Page, Theodore Dreiser, Robert Her- 
rick, Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, and Margaret Deland are a few 
contemporary Americans who may be mentioned, among others, 
as writers who deal not with Fairylands or Arcadias, but with 
various phases of life as it is. And where shall we find a similar 
group of American writers in any bygone period? I cannot an- 
swer that question except by repeating the question itself. Where 
shall we find a similar group? When we have named Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, and Poe, we have come perilously near to 
exhausting our nineteenth-century fiction list. And who in that 
estimable company, except Hawthorne alone, could be by any 
stretch of the imagination possibly regarded as realistic? Or 
suppose we put the matter in this way: the future historian, so- 
ciologist, or anthropologist who wishes to inform himself as to 
the manners and customs of the early twentieth century can, by 
reading Mrs. Wharton, learn much about the gilded set in New 
York; and a perusal of some of Mrs. Freeman’s most character- 
istic work will teach him a great deal about the simpler country 
folk of New England and New Jersey. But where will we find 
anything really illuminating about American life as it was in the 
middle of the nineteenth century? Assuredly, not in any mid- 
nineteenth-century novel that you or I can readily mention! 

In asimilar connection, a brief examination of the historical 
romance will not be amiss here. When James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote “The Spy’’, he doubtless wrote the best purely historical 
romance brought out in our so-called “‘Classical’’ period of Ameri- 
can literature; but in any comparison of the various Revolution- 
ary stories, no sane, fair-minded reader would think of maintain- 
ing that “The Spy” is equal to Winston Churchill’s ‘Richard 
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Carvel” or S. Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne’”’, either in historical 
accuracy or in literary style. 

Now let us glance for a moment at our recent dramatic poetry. 
Percy Mackaye and Josephine Preston Peabody have within the 
past few years written plays which were highly meritorious from 
a literary standpoint and eminently successful from a stage point 
of view. Few, probably, will dispute the first part of my state- 
ment, and no one, certainly, will quarrel with the second part. 
But the work of Mrs. (Peabody) Marks and Mr. Mackaye be- 
longs to the present century. What of the nineteenth century? 
Yes: what, indeed, of the nineteenth century? I have read plays 
by Longfellow—very pretty plays—but I never saw or knew of 
the professional stage presentation of any of them. I have, like- 
wise, heard of the stage success of the blank-verse dramas of John 
Howard Payne; but I have never read any of those dramas, and 
no professor of literature or other wise counsellor ever told me 
that it was important that I should read any of them. 

In a paper of so limited scope as this, I cannot attempt to dis- 
cuss all forms of poetry; but for the sake of further illustration 
suppose we give a brief consideration to nature poetry, an im- 
portant form since the days of Thomson. William Cullen Bry- 
ant was, of course, a nature poet of high merit; but I wonder 
whether the critics of the future, the critics who can view the 
twentieth century as dispassionately and discerningly as they 
view the nineteenth, will find that Bryant was a keener observer 
or a clearer interpreter of natural phenomena than Madison 
Cawein. Personally I very much doubt it. 

Another poetic form which it might be well to mention is the 
sonnet, a form which has been used extensively by a majority 
of great modern bards. Longfellow was admittedly the fore- 
most of our nineteenth-century sonneteers; but I should like to 
have any one point out to me specifically wherein his sonnets 
excel the sonnets of Louis Untermeyer or William Ellery Leonard. 

And while we are speaking of fiction, the drama, and poetry, 
we cannot omit mention of the essay and criticism. Suppose we 
grant that as a leader of thought Emerson has never been sur- 
passed or even equalled by any later American writer. What 
then? I have yet to hear anybody assert that either Emerson or 
Holmes was more readable or a better stylist than Hamilton 
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Wright Mabie, Henry Van Dyke, or Samuel M. Crothers, or that 
the criticisms of either Lowell or Poe were sounder, more origi- 
nal, or more significant than are those of George E. Woodberry 
or Thomas R. Lounsbury. 

When we reduce the matter to specific terms in this fashion, 
we do not find people much disposed to argue with us. About 
the strongest argument we are likely to meet with is something 
like this: ‘But you are comparing present-day stuff with the 
classics of our literature! There were giants in the old days, and 
* Inother 
words, twaddle is greater than twiddle, and hodge is superior to 


ab hoc sequitur, we having nothing but pygmies now.’ 


podge; because the world has always so regarded them! 

I am well aware of the fact that this habit of belittling the 
achievements of the present and extolling those of the past is no 
new thing—that, on the other hand, it is based upon a very old 
tradition, and that a great artist is seldom appreciated as much 
in his own day as by posterity. Somewhat less than a hundred 
years ago—to cite a specific case—when Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats were giving to the world some of their most 
brilliant songs, the critics of England were loudly bewailing the 
fact that Pope, the incomparable Pope, was dead, and that the 
golden age of poesy, the age of perfect couplets, was passed away. 
Verily, a poet is not without honor, save in his own generation! 

An English station-porter, when asked once by an American 
traveller why British railways do not give checks instead of con- 
tinuing the antiquated and stupid system of pasting labels on 
luggage, replied naively: ‘Well, sir, it never ’as bean done.” 
But obviously, the fact that honoring the writers of one’s own 
day is a thing which “‘never ’as bean done”’ is no reason in the 
world why we should not be the first generation to break away 
from a foolish prejudice. 

But, object many, if we honor those whom we consider the best 
writers of our day, how can we be sure that posterity will accept 
our judgments? Was not Dryden once considered a greater poet 
than Chaucer; and did not Byron, in the opinion of his contem- 
poraries, stand head and shoulders above Shelley and Words- 
worth? 

Well and good! but why should we care what posterity may 
think of the genuises of the early twentieth century? As G. H. 
Mair, an eminent British critic, has pointed out, why should the 
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possibility that our great-grandsons may reverse our literary 
judgments of our cont:mporaries deter us from thinking for our- 
selves? To quote Mr. Mair’s words:* “No notion is so destruc- 


tive to the formation of a sound literary taste as the notion that 
books become literature only when their authors are dead. 
Round us men and woinen are putting into playsand poetry and 
novels the best that they can or know. They are writing not 
for a dim and uncertain future but for us, and on ourrecognition 
and welcome they depend, sometimes for their livelihood, always 
for the courage which carries them on to fresh endeavor. Liter- 
ature is an ever-living «nd continuous thing, and we do it less 
than its due service if we are so occupied reading Shakespeare 
and Milton and Scott that we have no time to read Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells. Students of literature must remember 
that classics are being manufactured daily under their eyes, and 
that on their sympathy and comprehension depends whether an 
author receives the success he merits when he is alive to enjoy it.” 

And this suggests the one remaining phase of the matter which 
presents itself to my mind at this moment. When we follow a 
tradition, be it a good tradition or a bad one, we seldom ana- 
lyze our motives, seldom ask the why or wherefore. Neverthe- 
less I cannot help wondering whether in our time-honored critical 
spirit there is not a sub-conscious voice which argues somewhat 
in this fashion: “Our present-day writers may have merit; but, 
bless you! if we praise them, we shall certainly spoil them. To 
pat a living author on the back is too much like telling a vain lit- 
tle girl that she is pretty, or a conceited little boy that he is 
smart.” And then two pictures inevitably appear to my mind, 
and I see William Collins, one of the few great poetic geniuses of the 
eighteenth century, and Keats, high priest in the Temple of 
Beauty. Isee the former broken-heartedly burning poetic treasures 
that his Pope-mad contemporaries would not read; and I see the 
latter wasting away to his untimely end, his countenance the 
sad manifestation of a soul fraught with heaven knows how 
many beautiful songs unsung. And thereupon I feel like exclaim- 
ing passionately with Shelley: 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb: 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 








*English Literature: Modern, by G. H. Mair (Henry Holt), p. 237. 
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Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 
In which suns perished. Others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or god, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
And some yet live, treading the thorny road 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene abode. 

We cannot afford to neglect the good poets and novelists, the 
worthy dramatists and essayists, who live and move and have 
their being in this twentieth century of ours. We cannot, more- 
over, afford to pout if as a literary people we do not quite rival 
all the European nations. We may not have any Galsworthy or 
Alfred Noyes, any Maeterlinck or Sudermann; but why, in the 
name of common sense, need that make us despondent? Why 
can we not remember that thisis no evidence of American literary 
decadence—that fifty years ago we had no lyrist the peer of 
Browning or Tennyson, no philosopher as big or as brilliant as 
Carlyle, no realistic novelist as great as Balzac or George Eliot? 
A new critical spirit! by all that is just and reasonable, a new 
critical spirit! We have no cause to be ashamed of our best con- 
temporary American writers; but if we neglect them, if we fail 
to honor them, we have much cause to be ashamed of ourselves. 
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Accidental Rimes and Jingles in Blank Verse. 


WiGHTMaN F, MELTON 
Professor of English in Emory College 

In blank verse rime is not expected. As Symonds says, “Our 
ears are satisfied without it,” and yet the ear is probably more 
pleased than offended when an occasional, and it may be acciden- 
tal, rime appears in the epic or the drama. 

In “Sohrab and Rustum,” there are examples of consecutive 
lines riming: 

“The high pavilion in the midst 

Was Rustum’s, and his men lay camp'd around. 


And Gudurz entered Rustum’s tent and found 
Rustum.” Lines, 193-196. 


““*Let not men say of Rustum, he was match’d 

In single fight with any mortal man.’ 

He spoke and frown’d, and Gudurz turn’d and ran 

Back quickly to the camp.” Lines, 258-261. 

In the same poem there are several instances of riming lines with 
one line intervening: 
“Thou know’st me, Peran-Wisa! it is I, 

The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep; but I sleep not; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful.” Lines, 34-36. 


“Surely the news will one day reach his ear, 
Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
Somewhere, I know not where, but far from here.”’ 
Lines, 581-583. 
In this poem there is one instance of triple rime, near enough 
together for the ear to catch it: 
“A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 


— * - 7” * * + ” * 7 


And found the old man sleeping on his bed, 


7 - * ~ . . 7 am ” * 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and said:” 
Lines, 23, 26, 30. 
These accidental rimes are not peculiar to the blank verse of 
Matthew Arnold. Examples might be given, almost innumerable 
from Milton, Tennyson, and others. 
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In “Paradise Lost,” II., 290-295, are lines containing rime 
words at such intervals that when these lines are rearranged, to 
bring out the rime, the stately verse will 


“Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe,” 


in such manner as to shock the shade of Milton: 


“Such applause was heard 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 
Advising peace: for such another field 
They dreaded worse than hell: so much the fear 
Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
Wrought still within them.” 


After rearrangement certain of the above lines read: 


For such another field 
They dreaded worse than hell: 
So much the fear of thunder 
And the sword of Michael— 


It is a singular coincidence that asimilar thing occurs in Words- 
worth’s “Michael,” lines 476-480: 


“The cottage which was named the Evening Star 
Is gone—the plowshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighborhood:—yet the oak is left 
That stood beside the door.” 


The plowshare has been through 
The ground on which it stood; 
Great changes have been wrought 

In all the neighborhood. 


In Milton the change occasions only a loss in dignity; in Words- 
worth it serves to magnify the prosaic commonplaceness of such 


an expression as “Great changes in the neighborhood.” 























BOOK REVIEWS 


BROWNING AND His Centory. By Helen Archibald Clarke. Illustrated 
from photographs. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page, and 
Company, 1912, x., 374 pp. 

Readers and students of nineteenth century literature listen 
deferentially to every utterance made by Miss Helen Clarke upon 
the work of Robert Browning. Over a decade and a half ago, 
Miss Clarke in conjunction with Miss Charlotte Porter under- 
took to edit and annotate the complete poems of the most rec- 
ondite poet of the Victorian period. Beyond a doubt the work 
was done thoroughly and well—so thoroughly and well, indeed, 
that to this day no publisher has undertaken to put forth a rival 
to the Camberwell edition of Robert Browning. Upon the foun- 
dation thus admirably laid, Miss Clarke has seen fit to erect three 
other structures of no mean importance; Browning’ s Italy, Brown- 
ing’s England, and Browning and His Century. Of these, the 
last has but recently been issued from the press: but already its 
worth to students of the most nearly Shakespearian poet of the 
last century has made itself fe!t. 

The two earlier volumes in this trilogy of critical composi- 
tions were welcome in general, because of the painstaking re- 
search and the scholarly care with which their author sought 
and presented material helpful alike to the close student and the 
more hasty reader. From more than one point of view this third 
volume marks an advance upon its predecessors: they are almost 
wholly literary, this undertakes to present a study of the political 
tendencies, the social ideals, and the prophetic visions of the last 
two or three decades of the nineteenth century; they paint the 
background of Browning’s poems, this shows how the battle of 
mind and spirit, and the promise of peace found their expression 
in Browning’s work; they are the scholarly work of a student of 
literature, this is the expression of an understanding outlook 
upon life. 

Of Miss Clarke’s seven chapters perhaps the most interesting 
is that entitled Art Shibboleths, certainly the most stimulating is 
that called Classic Survivals. In these, the author undertakes 
to give some account of Browning’s relation to the artistic and 
the literary ideals of his century. In the earlier, Miss Clarke be- 
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gins by making a rapid review of Browning’s poems dealing with 
music, painting, and poetry itself, for the purpose of determining 
the fundamental principles laid down by him. She then shows 
first of all to what extent Browning himself embodied these prin- 
ciples in his own work, and afterwards follows up that discus- 
sion with an attempt to judge Tennyson, Landor, Arnold, Ros- 
setti, Swinburne, Morris, Mrs. Browning and George Meredith 
by the same tests. In the chapter given the heading Classic Sur- 
vivals, Miss Clarke points out that Chaucer and Spenser “‘are 
prototypes of two poet types of two poetical tendencies that have 
gone on developing side by side in English literature; Chaucer, dem- 
ocratic . . . andSpenser, aristocratic.’’ In Browning and Ten- 
nyson she finds the nineteenth century heirs of these poets of the 
past. This statement, at least so far as it touches Browning, 
gives one pause, but in justice to Miss Clarke, it should be said 
that she quickly adds, “but it is doubtful whether Chaucer would 
recognize his own offspring, so remarkable has the development 
been in the past five centuries.” It should be added, too, that in 
the several pages succeeding this assertion, Miss Clarke goes far 
toward proving her point. The chapter closes, as it inevitably 
would have to close, with a discussion of the influence of Greek 
literature upon the nineteenth century Browning. 

In bringing her study to an end, Miss Clarke tells us that she 
hopes, “‘to have opened out a sufficient number of pathways into 
the fascinating vistas of the nineteenth century in its relation to 
Browning to inspire others to make further excursions for them- 
selves.’’ Certainly her hope deserve fulfilment. 

In conclusion it may be said that the book is attractive in out- 
ward appearance, and is well printed with large type on pages of 
wide margin. It must be added that it was a distinct error to 
publish such a work as this without an exhaustive index, and 
still further that it was equally an error to include certain of the 
illustrations. Poor George Meredith, for an instance, has suffered 
many things and perhaps deservedly; but whatever his literary 
sins, he does not merit the punishment of such a caricature of 
himself as adorns this volume. ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
Cornell University. 
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CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND. By James Ford. Introduction by 
Francis G. Peabody. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. New 
York: Survey Associates, Incorporated, 1913,—xxi, 237 pp. Post- 
paid $1.50. 

Dr. Ford’s book on “Co-operation in New England” is one of the 
most recent of the valuable publications of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. He has written a compact volume in which he re- 
views briefly European experience in co-operation, the history of 
the early New England unions, the enterprises conducted by the 
Sovereigns of Industry, and the later stores, manufacturing 
plants, and agricultural organizations. In the United States co- 
operation has made its most substantial record in New England. 
While there have been some conspicuous failures, New England 
farmers are saving through such organizations many thousands 
of dollars a year in the buying of farm necessities and in the sell- 
ing of flowers, vegetables, fruits, tobacco, maple sugar, and other 
products. Dr. Ford discusses the causes of failure and shows how 
the successul enterprises kept free from the operation of these 
causes. 

In these days, when there is everywhere complaint of the high 
cost of living, the economies of co-operation ought to appeal to 
increasing numbers of people. The general public can no longer 
afford to be indifferent to prices. This is indicated by the fre- 
quency with which one reads in the daily papers of the formation 
of housewives’ leagues, neighborhood buying clubs, municipal 
markets, and similar organizations. A valuable feature of Dr. 
Ford’s work is the appendix containing the laws relating to co- 
operative corporations in Connecticut and Massachusetts and 
also the by-laws of several of the associations which have been 
formed in New England. A selected bibliography is also included 
which will be of service to special students of the subject. 

In general, Doctor Ford finds that the individualistic character 
of the people of New England has handicapped co-operative en- 
terprises. However, their practicability has been proved by the 
continued existence through more than twenty years of many so- 
cieties, both urban and rural. Capable leadership and vision are 
now the essential needs, if the co-operative system is to spread. 
With the forward march of socialism Dr. Ford feels that it is im- 
portant to give a fair trial to this promising alternative economic 


system. 
6 
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Lucky Pesr. A Drama in Five Acts. From the Swedish of August 
Strindberg. Translated by Velma Swanson Howard. Cincinnati: 
Steward and Kidd Company, 1912,—176 pp. $1.50 net. 

The QuarTERLy recently called attention to the translation of 
a volume of Strindberg’s by Mrs. Velma Howard. Thesametrans- 
lator has since offered the public Strindberg’s Lucky Pehr, an alle- 
gorical drama in five acts. American readers are to be congratu- 
lated on having access through this excellent translation toa play 
that has long enjoyed genuine popularity in its author’s home. 
It is commended both to readers and to theater managers. In 
it we have satire, humor, pathos, and sentiment, all combined 
delightfully in a story teaching an optimistic and wholesome phi- 
losophy of life. The allegory is never perplexing and yet not 
offensively evident. 

The theme of the play is the old quest for happiness, and the 
plot in brief outline is as follows: Embittered against the world 
and sore at heart because of misplaced love, a man retires into a 
gloomy church tower, where he hopes to keep his boy from con- 
tact with the staining sin and shame of the world, in which he 
believes there is naught but hypocrisy, selfishness, and evil. At 
the age of fifteen this boy, Pehr, in spite of the watchful guardian- 
ship of his father, is brought out of his seclusion by his god-parents, 
a good elf and a kind fairy, representing the supernaturalin the 
play, and is enabled by them to live a more varied life than is pos- 
sible to one man. Refusing second-hand knowledge, he determin- 
es to break the fruit for himself from each branch of the tree of 
life. His experiences constitute the acts of the play. First comes 
a short testing of the childish joysin the open, with a broken 
head on the ice fields and ant stings and mosquito bites, and 
then the monotony wearies him. So against the advice of Lisa, 
or Love, who appears to him with kindly aid at each crisis in his 
life, he next tries wealth. He has gold, which “rust cannot spot, 
but which can put rust spots into souls.” In this role he finds 
nothing satisfying. His friends are insincere and mercenary, and 
desert him in trouble. Finally luped by an insincere woman, he 
emerges from this experience with full-grown asses’ ears, and is 
disgusted. Next, at Lisa’s suggestion, he tries the role of a re- 
former, not, however, for the sake of the good deed, but for the 


sake of the glory to come to him. He offers to give to the citi- 
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zens of a town smooth paved streets in place of rough cobble- 
stones. The selfish interest of municipal politicians in the persons 
of the shoemaker, the wagonmaker, the chiropodist, and the 
kinsman of the dead Burgomaster Schulze, who had laid the 
rough stones, arrays them against him, and he lands in the pil- 
lory, where a good ducking cools his reformer’s ardor, which had 
never been very genuine. Next he tries the most dangerous part 
given to a man to play, that of the man of power, and is made 
caliph, but his reign begins with lies and acts abhorent to him. 
He must renounce the faith of his fathers for the common good, 
since his individuality is to be merged, as it were, into the idea of 
the state. His ministers, too, usurp all his authority. Lifeisa 
bore and is made intolerable through the flattery and the inanity 
of court life. When finally he is to marry some woman selected 
with an eye to a tariff treaty with her father’s country, he re- 
nounces his throne and leaves the country in disgust. From man 
and his meanness he would now find escape in nature, not asa 
boy, but as a philosopher who has seen through life and knows 
its worthlessuess. He is a man-hater. Beginning with an ode to 
the sea that is to give its salt baths to cleanse and heal his heart 
of the sores given it by man’s meanness, he soon finds that this 
very sea does not spare him when it rises, and he flees to escape 
with his life. Savage animals, however, he encounters on every 
side. Nature is not so loving after all. His only friend is there- 
fore Death, whom he calls upon to come and rescue him. Taken 
at his word, he flees from Death and begs for a respite. The pic- 
ture of Lisa appears to him, and he sees her in danger. In his ef- 
fort to save her, he begins to forget self. In his quest for love 
he now enters an old church, where his shadow steps into the 
pulpit and delivers a speech to him: “You have rushed through 
life like a fool, in pursuit of fortune; all your wishes have been ful- 
filled—save one—and they have brought you no happiness.”” His 
life has lacked reality, there has been no real labor, hard and bit- 
ter, to make the rest sweet. But the cure for it allis not to flee 
into the church and become a saint, for then he would become 
“vain, and it is not our virtues but our faults that make us hu- 
man.’ Thus heis forewarned against the stories of the great 
saints and the other inhabitants of the church, and dismisses 
them. Believing from a noise in the confessional that a reverend 
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father is there, he cries out: ‘‘Hear me and accept the cries of a 
broken heart.”” But only Lisais in the confessional, and it is 
thus Love that absolves him from the sins of his dream-world. 
It asks, ‘“Then you have ceased to love yourself above all else?” 
And he answers, “Yes,—I would free myself from se//—if I could.” 
And now he has found the key to happiness. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


GENERAL JUBAL ANDERSON Ear.y, C. S. A: AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
AND NARRATIVE OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. With Notes 
by R. H. Early. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1912,—xxvi, 496 pp. 

General Early’s memoir is an impressive contribution to Civil 
War literature. His service was limited to the army of northern 
Virginia, he participated in most of the battles which made the 
fame of Lee and Jackson, and he describes his part in these with 
great care and detail. That part of his narrative which treats of 
the campaign from the Rapidan to the James, the diversion to- 
ward Maryland and Pennsylvania, and the valley campaign—all 
during 1865—is of especial value because no detailed reports of 
these operations were made before the close of the war, and they 
have therefore been the subject of controversy and misconception. 
Yet, in discussing mooted questions, General Early is singularly 
free from a controversial spirit, his dominant purpose always 
being to give a staightforward account of events and occasional- 
ly to explain why more was not accomplished. 

The first campaign in which General Early participated was 
that which resulted inthe battle of Bull Run. He holds that 
Johnston, not Beauregard, was the real commander-in-chief and 
that Beauregard’s apparent leadership was secured by request 
from Johnston. For this viewa letter, Johnston to Early, iscited. 
Also the inexperience of the generals, the poor equipment of the 
cavalry, the exhaustion of the infantry, as well as the destruction 
of all bridges along the Patomac except those controlled by the 
Federal Army, are given as reasons for the failure of the Confeder- 
ates to pursue the routed Union troops after the battle. 

Indeed the distinctive feature of Early as a military critic is his 
defense of Confederate stategy. Thus he justifies Lee’snorthward 
invasion resulting in the battle of Antietam by its moral results 
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(pp 160-161); he holds that a pursuit of Burnside after the battle 
of Fredericksburg would have been unwise because of the Federal 
artillery on Stafford Heights and the fact that Hooker’s division 
had not been engaged (pp 180-181); errors determined the result 
at Gettysburg and for none of these was Lee responsible (p 278), 
yet the invasion of Pennsylvania “defeated any further attempt 
to move against Richmond that summer,” a result which bril- 
liant victories could not have better accomplished (p 286). 

General Early’s account of his brilliant movement up the 
Shenandoah into Maryland and the threat on Washington in 1864 
makes interesting reading. His failure to seize the capital is at- 
tributed to losses at Harpers Ferry, Maryland Heights, and 
Menocacy, which had reduced the infantry to 8,000, the exhaus- 
tion of many of these, a despatch from General Bradley Johnson 
that part if not all of Grant’s army was in motion, and the lack 
of co-operation by Mosby’s battalion (391-393). Later, in 1865, 
his defeat by Sheridan he attributes to inferior forces, failure of 
subordinates to carry out his plans, notably at Cedar Creek, and 
to the fact that his men did not fight as he expected. 

The motives that led General Early into the war were conflict- 
ing. A whig and a member of the Virginia convention, he refused 
to sign the ordinance of secession. ‘The adoption of that ordi- 
nance wrung from me bitter tears of grief; but I at once recogniz- 
ed my duty to abide the decision of my native State, and to de- 
fend her soil against invasion. Any scruples which I may have 
entertained as to the right of secession were soon dispelled by the 
unconstitutional measures of the authorities at Washington and 
that frenzied clamor of the people ofthe north for war upon their 
former brethren of the South. I recognized the right of resistance 
and revolution as exercised by our fathers in 1776 and without 
cavil as to the name by which it was called, I entered the service 


’ 


of my State, willingly, cheerfully, and zealously.’’ Elsewhere he 
says: ‘Nevertheless, the struggle made by the people of the South 
was not for the institution of slavery, but for the inestimable 
right of self-government, against the domination of a fanatical 
faction at the north; and slavery was the mere occasion of the 
development of the antagonism between the two sections, that 
right of self-government has been lost, and slavery violently 


abolished.’’ Wi.uiaM K. Boyp. 
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New DeMmAnpDs IN EpucaTion. ByJames Phinney Munroe. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, and Company, 1912,—312 pp. $1.25 net. 

The author is more iconoclastic thanconstructive. Inthe open- 
ing chapter he gives the grievance of the average boy against the 
average school and follows with a still stronger criticism of our 
public schools. We feel somehow that his criticism is just, but 
we are not wholly satisfied with his remedies. He argues strong- 
ly that education is a development. 

Perhaps his strongest chapter is ““Education as a Preventative” 
—to prevent disease, prevent crime, prevent poverty, prevent in- 
sanity and feeble mindedness, and prevent heathenism. This is in 
ascordance with many writers today who affirm that the pur- 
pose of the school is not so much to develop the pupil as to so 
order his work that he may develop himself, that development is 
natural and the purpose of the school is so to arrange the school 
work that the child may develop himself and not be retarded by 
the many things that distract the spirits of of mortals. 

The author’s plea for efficient administration is strong. He 
advocates the election of two administrative officers, one to have 
charge of the strictly educational part, and the other the purely 
business part of a school system. His argument that the truancy 
system should be wholly under the superintendent of the schools 
and not under the police department is convincing. 

Mr. Munroe’s treatment of the education of teachers is good. 
The argument is that the training of the teacher should be as 
nearly as possible like the best training given to young physi- 
cians. He pleads for (1) a broad well-balanced education so 
strengthening to the mind that the teacher may become able to 
deal wisely with problems of character, perverseness of mind and 
morals, and subtle disease of the will; (2) an acquaintance with 
the technical details of the profession; (3) practice in teaching 
pupils of every age and sort; and (4) a knowledge of the history 
of education. 

Although it isadmitted that the schools are woefully imperfect, 
the author does not entirely convince us that his remedies will 
remedy. In fact, he is at his best when pointing out defects. His 
best remedies, however, are givenin his chapter on vocational 
training. He would rigorously exclude “from the Secondary 
Courses all that is special to any profession or peculiar to any 
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trade,” but “preserve equality toward all possible vocations.” 
He then enumerates the qualities that every employer demands, 
and these cannot be emphasized too strongly. However, in his 
next chapter on ‘The Pressing Need for Industrial Education,” 
he says, ‘‘ we have been so afraid of establishing a caste system 
that we have developed the most wretched caste of all, a caste 
of men and women with no definite trade or occupation and with 
no chance to acquire one.’”’ He follows this statement with an 
argument for “‘a definite industrial training for the young men 
and women of push and ambition . . . areal bread and butter 
education for the infinitely greater number”. Illustrations are 
given showing how girls are taught the millinery trade, and the 
boys plumbing, carpentering, etc. 

Notwithstanding,these seeming contradictions, the author keeps 
ever in mind the central idea of the book that the chief emphasis 
of the school should be placed on the training of character, and 
his suggestions for producing vigorous, moral young men and 
young women are well worthy of the most careful consideration. 

E. C. Brooks. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913,—viii, 321 
pp. $1.50 net. 

In these days, when wide-awake business men are interesting 
themselves in problems of scientific management, a warm wel- 
come will be accorded to Professor Miinsterberg’s latest contri- 
bution to the problems of the economic world. His new volume 
is a systematic attempt to apply the results of the psychological 
laboratory to the solution of some difficult questions arising in 
our complex modern industrial organization. 

One section of Professor Miinsterberg’s book is devoted to the 
explanation of such tests as will enable employers to select exact- 
ly the right man for a given position and responsibility. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting chapter is the one which elaborates a plan 
whic ship companies might use in testing the likelihood of their 
officers being able to meet accidents or emergencies promptly and 
wisely. Similar tests are suggested for the electric railway ser- 
vice and for the telephone service. 
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The second part of the book sets forth the aid which psycholo- 
gical experiments have to offer in securing the best possible work. 
Chapters are devoted to learning and training, to the adjustment 
of conditions, to economy of movement, to the problem of mono- 
tony, and to attention and fatigue. Due consideration is also 
given to those physical and socialinfluences which affect the work- 
ing power. 

In the latter part of the book there is a discussion of the means 
of securing the best possibe effects in the marketing of products. 
All extensive advertisers would do well to read what Professor 
Miinsterberg has to say as to the effectiveness in publications of 
large as compared with small advertisements, and as to the most 
advantageous positions in advertising. There are also many in- 
teresting suggestions with regard to the results secured by differ- 
ent forms of display in the sale of merchandise. A chapter op ille- 
galimitation has an important bearing on disputes frequently 
arising between competitors in the sale of similar products. 

Professor Miinsterberg’s work is calculated to make alert busi- 
ness men feel that something very practical can come even from 
a place so academic as a psychological laboratory. The volume 
will be of unique helpfulness to leaders in industrial affairs, while 
students of economics and psychology will feel that it cannot be 
overlooked. It gives one the impression that there is a future of 
much usefulness for economic psychology. 


CreEaTiveE Evo.tution. By Henri Bergson. Authorized translation by 
Arthur Mitchell. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1911,— 
xv, 407 pp. 

Perhaps the admission of a biologist that he finds the language 
and thought of “Creative Evolution”’ involved and difficult to an 
extreme degree will be tolerated if coupled with a somewhat sim- 
iliar statement of the late William James, who, in large measure, 
introduced Bergson to the American public, and who, though 
steeped in the language and concepts of philosophy, felt free to 
say that many of Bergson’s ideas baffled him entirely. 

The fundamental concepts of “Creative Evolution” as they ap- 
apear to the writer are: 

(1) That time is a real resistent stuff—the very essence out 
of which life is created but of which neither science nor philoso- 
phy, hitherto, has takn account. 
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(2) That life is an impulse sent though, though not a function 
of, matter, to which a further impulse was added, once for all, im- 
pelling it to expand and evolve, thus evermore and more closely 
harmonizing with environment and thereby realizing an original 
purpose of reacting on matter with an ever increasing success. 

(3) That both mechanistic and finalistic philosophies are false 
in that neither takes account of the true nature of time. The 
mechanistic, in particular, also fails by omitting the vitalisticim- 
pulse and therefore must rely upon chance alone, according to 
Bergson, to produce the most complex organs, such, for example, 
as the vertebrate eye. To the reviewer at least this seems an un- 
fair statement of mecanism, inasmuch as time is put as a factor 
in the very cases he cites and furthermore substitutes for his vital 
impulse or push, a pull exercised by a constantly changing en- 
vironment to which the living organism must more and more 
perfectly adapt itself, or perish. 

(4) That the satisfaction which the intellect finds in mechan- 
ism is due to its limitations. Only by piecing together all kinds 
of psychic phenomena produced in the entire course of evolution, 
especially intuition, will it be possible to construct a philosophy 
capable of comprehending evolution which is a constant new cre- 
ation each moment out of the entire past of each organism plus 
the moment just preceding. 

Be it remarked in passing that the idea of an original impulse 
is not new, having been advanced by Robert Chambers in his 
“Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 1843-6. 

It would be out of place in this brief review to undertake a dis- 
cussion of the great issues raised in “Creative Evolution.”” The 
reviewer must content himself with remarking that the book is 
vitally interesting, keen, brilliant, and packed with suggestion 
of new points of view and new lines of thought. Nevertheless, 
the author’s great fondness for argument from analogy, his really 
wonderful facility in argument and his, at least somewhat, inac- 
curate use of biology, render it absolutely necessary that his 
work shall be inventoried by others as skilful as he is in argu- 
ment, as familiar as he is with philosophies, and perhaps even 
more accurately informed than he with biological details. While 
the writer is convinced that an able criticism is therein directed 
primarily against mechanism, he believes that the mechanistic hy_ 
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pothesis will emerge from such an examination but little the 
worse for the onslaught. Jas. J. WoLFe. 


LECTURES ON THE AMERICAN CiviL War. Delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, By James Ford Rhodes. New York: The MacMil- 
lan Company, 1913,—xi, 206 pp. 

In three lectures Mr. Rhodes presented to an English audience 
an outline of the Civil War, the first of the series being devoted 
to the decade from 1850-1860, the other two to the events from 
the election of Lincoln to the close of hostilities. For material he 
has steadily relied on his History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850, nearly every page of the text containing citations 
to some volume of that monumental work. In the process of 
condensation many phases of war history so well treated in the 
History have been entirely omitted, notably political movements 
and finance. On the other hand, the narrative of diplomatic re- 
lations with England has been revised, a number of references 
being cited that were not published when the History appeared. 
Beyond this Mr. Rhodes does not seem to be au courant with the 
vast amount of re-interpretation of American affairs made since 
the earlier volumes of the Hisfory were published. The new per- 
spective of ante-bellum politics, especially in the northwest, the 
complexity of the motives in the conventions and platforms of 
1860, and the analysis of the vote in the campaign of that year 
are neither described nor suggested. Yet on the cardinal point 
of the war, the right of secession, the judgment is eminently broad 
minded and fair. “Most Europeans,’’ he says, ‘‘are struck with 
the strangeness of the doctrine of secession, that in its organic act 
the nation should in effect have provided for its own dissolution 
by permitting the withdrawal of a component part or parts on 
the ground of grievance of whose validity the aggrieved should 
be the sole judge. Here was no claim of the common right of re- 
volution. Thecotton states did not maintain that the revolu- 
tion was justified; but that in the delegation of powers to the 
Federal government the right of withdrawal from the Union was 
reserved; this right they now exercised. In 1861 it was an open 
question in the United States whether the Constitution was indeed 
such a compact. The North influenced by the teaching of Webster, 
denied the right of secession, the South swayed by Calhoun, as- 
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serting it. An impartial judge must have realized that there 
were two sides to the dispute; and after hearing the historical 
and traditional arguments, he might have found a decision diffi- 
cult.” 

An unusually detailed table of contents supplements the index 
as guide to the information imparted. Wituuam K. Boyp. 


Pan-GERMANISM. ByRoland G. Usher. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1913,—314 pp. $1.75 net. 

The term Pan-Germanism has come of late years to denote the 
vast ambitious schemes of Germany to increase her territory and 
spheres of influence at the expense of other nations of Europe and 
the world. As such expansion must in all probability necessarily 
come chiefly by an invasion of the long enjoyed rights and privi- 
leges of England, the English have sought to arouse violent and 
widespread hostility to the movement and have succeeded in 
making it hard indeed to know just what a German statesman or 
a German jingo politician means when he speaks of Pan-German- 
ism. The patriot means something like what Professor Usher in 
his readable book defines the movement to be (pp. 231-2): 

“The candid student, however, who is not anxious to support 
a propaganda, and who seeks rather to explain and expound the 
real reasons which have led men into such paths as they are now 
following than to cavil and blame, will recognizein Pan-German- 
ism the expression of a national determination to preserve and 
strengthen the corporate life of a great people. Its basis is greed 
from one point of view, ambition from another, but its effective 
cause in both cases is the expression of nationality. Germany, in 
fact, has attained a national consciousness, a national individu- 
ality, and seeks to insure the continued existence of this corpor- 
ate individual for all time. Pan-Germanism is merely self-preser- 
vation.” 

The jingo, perhaps, and apparently the frightened Englishman 
and his nervous, sympathetic friends would have us believe that 
the actual intention being ruthlessly and rapidly put into execu- 
tion is something like what the author says of it on pages 
255-6: 

‘“‘Pan-Germanism involves the creation of the confederation of 
states which it intends to make the controlling factor in interna- 
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tional politics; it involves, in the next place, the ability of this 
confederation to get control of the world or at least defeat Eng- 
land; it further assumes the feasibility of maintaining control and 
of preserving its own existence against internal as well as ex- 
ternal foes.”’ 

To write the authentic history of such an involved and difficult 
national and international problem—to trace the gradual realiza- 
tion by Germany of the necessity of some central political policy 
that is based on changing economic conditions, to make plain the 
devious paths of diplomacy in its effort to bring about alignments 
of nations according to their mutual economic advantages, to 
explain on what assumptions each of the two opposing groups 
of nations considers itself stronger than its opponents, and to 
pass judgment on the probable outcome of the life and death 
struggle now being prepared for between the two groups—this is 
the task Professor Usher has attempted to perform. His book 
is interesting, but one is by no means satisfied either with the 
theories he sets up as to the actual status of the problem or with 
the conclusions he draws regarding these theories. For he has 
not sufficient facts in his possession, and consequently an air of 
unreliability pervades most of the book. It is as he says on 
page 254: ‘“‘We cannot in the nature of things have more than 
an approximate idea of the scheme itself or of the conditions on 
which it is based, and we therefore must be content with a very 
approximate judgment.” Buthe writes with too much assurance, 
and hence the reader has to guard himself against accepting mere 
speculation, indeed at times political gossip. The American reader 
need not see the German through the spectacles of the English- 
man. 

And yet the author has shown due regard for facts that are 
available. Some of them are not very important and are too 
highly valued, but nevertheless they are of use to show the way 
things may be tending. He also shows intimate and intelligent 
study of contemporary political conditions in Europe. His book, 
therefore, is worth reading and will offer much of interest to 
American readers, who, as a rule, do not concern themselves as 
they should with just such contemporary history of the European 
countries. It is interesting to note that the author concludes 
from his considerable study of the problem from all standpoints 
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that, while Pan-Germanism is feasible and will probably be ef- 
fected, it cannot be maintained, both because of the internal weak- 
ness of the Triple Alliance and because of the probable binding 
alliance through economic advantage of Russia and the United 
States to France and England. 

W. H. WaNNAMAKER. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL History, 1776-1876. Edited 
by Allen Johnson. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1912,—xxvi, 584 pp. 

Previous collections of source material in American history for 
use in college classes have been of two kinds; one,of which Professor 
Hart’s American History Told by Contemporaries is typical, con- 
sists of extracts from colonial historians, letters, diaries, travels, 
poems, and miscellaneous narratives; its chief value is to add a 
sense of local color to the chapters of a text book. The other 
type of source book, best represented by the volumes of Professor 
MacDonald, is limited to charters, statutes, treaties, state pa- 
pers, and official documents; its chief usefulness lies in the inter- 
pretation of political and, to some extent, of institutional history. 
Professor Johnson has the distinction of adding a new kind of 
source book, the theme underlying his selections being constitu- 
tional interpretation. Thus for the period of the revolution ex- 
tracts are given from Locke’s works and the early state consti- 
tions; for that of the confederation and the origin of the consti- 
tution the records of the federal convention, Elliott’s Debates, 
and the Federalist are freely drawn upon; while for the years 
since 1789 the debates in Congress, writings of public men, offi- 
cial documents and supreme Court decisions, state as well as fed- 
eral statutes and pamphlets are cited. The content of the selec- 
tions is clearly broader and deeper than purely political history, 
though less technical than case books on constitutional law. 
Extracts of such a character have never before been brought to- 
gether. The book will undoubtedly find a wide use in courses on 
history, Wiiviam K. Boyp. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


One of the most recent works of fiction published by Double- 
day, Page, and Company is a tale of the foothill country of the 
western dry belt by A. M. Chisholm. Under the title “Precious 
Waters” we have a spirited story dealing with the all-important 
problem of irrigation and the struggle of a community of ranch- 
ers to save their streams from the encroachments of the land de- 
partment ofa railroad. The story has a good, clear, out-door 
atmosphere about it which leaves the reader with a refreshing 
sense of Western life. It is full of unexpected developments and 
exciting incidents, nor does it lack a lively vein of humor. It 
makes first rate reading. Price, $1.25 net. 


The Russell Sage Foundation has added another volume to its 
valuable series of studies of industries employing women. Miss 
Mary Fan Kleeck has chosen the book-binding trade for investi- 
gation as one of the most important industries for women in 
New York City, since it affords employment to every grade of 
women workers from the skilled craftsman to the machine oper- 
ator and errand girl. Miss Van Kleeck’s book is well illustrated 
with half tones showing the various processes of the trade. She 
makes certain definite recommendations for the reform of con- 
ditions in the book-binding trade, such as the limitation of the 
hours of work, provisions for proper health conditions, and pro- 
tection against fire. Her study under the title ‘Women in the 
Book Binding Trade” may be obtained from the Survey Asso- 
ciates, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. Price $1.50 post- 
paid. 

Dr. John A. Ferrell, who is State Director of the campaign 
against hookworm disease in North Carolina, reports that dis- 
pensaries have thus far been held in 65 counties and that six ad- 
ditional counties have provided for such dispensaries. There 
have been examined in the campaign against the hookworm dis- 
ease up to the present time 216,616 persons, and 122,656 per- 
sons have been treated. The work is conducted under the 
auspices of the North Carolina State Board of Health, assisted by 
the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. 
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The Houghton Mifflin Company has recently published a vol- 
ume entitled “Gutter Babies’’ by Dorothea Slade. The book isa 
collection of sketches dealing with the life of London slum chil- 
dren. Each sketch is distinct, yet the same characters appear in 
many of them. Miss Slade has lived long among the scenes and 
people she describes, and reminds one of the late Myra Kelley in 
her ability to make the reader feel the pathos and the humor of 
the children of the slums. The illustrations in the volume are of 
unusual interest, being the work of Dorothy Stanley, the widow 
of Sir Henry M. Stanley. Mrs. Stanley has attained marked suc- 
cessasa portrayer of the children of theslums. Price, $1.25 net. 


Recently three municipal elections have been held in North Car- 
olina upon the question of adoption or rejection of the commis- 
sion form of government. On March 17 Hickory voted in favor 
of commission government by 291 to 256. On April 1 elections 
were held in Raleigh and Durham. In Raleigh (population 
19,218) the vote in favor of the commission form was 1150 and 
against 460. This victory for the commission form was won on 
the second election in Raleigh on that issue. On the same day 
Durham (population 18,241) overwhelmingly defeated a proposi- 
tion for the commission form of government by a light vote of 
840 to 82. The provisions of the proposed commission charter 
were not generally known to the people of Durham until very 
shortly before the election, and some of them then proved objec- 
tionable. 


Kindergarteners will be interested in arecently published volume 
by Lileen Hardy entitled “The Diary of a Free Kindergarten.” 
The volume has an introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin and is 
illustrated from several excelleut photographs. It is an account 
of the work of a successful kindergarten for Scotch children of the 
poorer classes in a half-forgotten corner of Edinburgh. The nar- 
rative is published in the form of a diary, which is both interest- 
ing in its humorous and patheic revelations of child-life and val- 
uable in its practical exposition of kindergarten methods. The 
publishers are the Houghton Mifflin Company, and the price is 
$1.00 net. 


Doubleday, Page and Company are publishing an interesting 
series of little gift books which fit conveniently into acoat pocket. 
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Each volume contains a successful short story. Recent numbers 
in this series are “‘The Bust of Lincoln,” by James Francis Dwyer, 
and “Object Matrimony,” by Montague Glass. Fifty cents net. 


Rudyard Kipling has published in connection with many of his 
novels and stories short and long poems, some of them of great 
popularity and merit. These poems scattered through his works 
have been collected in a volume entitled “Songs from Books.” 
In several instances, where only a few lines or stanzas were orig- 
inally used, one is delighted to find that the songs are now given 
in full. It is surprising with how fresh an appeal these verses 
come to the reader in this collected form. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, $1.40 net. 





